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aromatic. 


THE WINTER PEARMAIN APPLE, A ONCE FAVORITE VARIETY 


This is one of the oldest varieties known. 
popular and common market sort. 


Although widely distributed and well known, it is not a 
The tree is a free and healthy grower and productive. The fruit 
is greenish in color, with russety dots and a deep red cheek. The flesh is crisp, juicy and _ slightly 
This variety was at one time a great favorite and on thousands of farms a tree or 
two may still be found. 
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State and District Fairs. 





American Institute, New York 
a Sees atti erin hance Sept 20-22 
California, Sacramen o..Aug 22-Sept 3 
COMPAS, PUCDIO .occccceseve Sept 26-30 
CS DEGCON isceccccececaces Oct 19-28 
POOL IE PO Oct 17-22 
Illinois, Springfield -Sept 29-Oct 7 
Indiana, Indianapolis.......... Sept 12-16 
Iowa, Des Moines .........e0- Aug 19-26 
Kansas, Hatchinson .......... Sept 19-2: 
Kentucky, Lexington .,........ Sept 9-10 
Maine, Lewiston ......cccccces Sept 27-30 
Manitoba Western, Brandon..Aug 9-12 
Michigan, Pontiac .....:....... Sept 12-16 
Minnesota, Hamline...... Aug 29-Sept 3 
Missouri, Sedalia .....cccccece Aug 15-19 
Montana, Helena ............ -Oct 3-9 

Montana Interstate, Bozeman, 
Aug 29-Sept 3 
Nebraska, Lincoln ........ Aug 29-Sept 2 


New Hampshire, Concord... 


-Sept 13-16 


New Jersey Interstate, Tren- 


ton 
New Mexico, 


Albuquerque.... 


Sept 26-30 
Oct 10-15 


New York, Syracuse........ ...-Sept 5-10 
North Carolina, Raleigh...... Oct 17-22 
North Dakota, Mandan....... Sept 27-29 
Nova Scotia, Halifax.......... Sept 7-14 
Olio, COMMDAS ..2<<coseces Aug 29-Sept 2 
Oklahoma Interstate, Black- 

i: eee reer aidteehaiemknene esau Sept 12-19 
COPOMOR,  RAIGIA  «s.6:64 040060660000 Sept 12-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem....... Sept 6-9 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, 

PGC 66-62 v0c0cewrsnrves Nov 8-12 
Quebec, Sherbrooke...... Aug 27-Sept 3 
Rhode Island, Providence....Sept 15-18 


South Carolina, Columbia...... Oct 25-28 
South Dakota, Yankton ...... Sept 12-16 


Southern Interstate, Atlanta.,..Oct 7-24 
Texas, Dallas ...... Ge wpinkaatpe-aies Oct 1-10 
Toronto Industrial, Toronto, 
Aug 29-Sept 10 
Utah, Salt Lake City......... o---Oct 4-8 
Virginia, Roanoke City ...... Sept 27-30 
Washington, North Yakima, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
West Virginia, Wheeling........Sept 5-9 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ......... Sept 5-9 
County and Local ‘Fairs. 
California. Indiana. 
Kings, Hanford, 0 10-15 Adams, Decatur, aan 
Solano, VaHejo, A 11-13 Allen, Ft Wayne, s 6-1) 
Tulare, Tulare, O 17-22 Bartholomew, Columbus, 
20-23 
Colorado. Benton, Boswell, S 5-9 
Boone, Lebanon, A 16-20 
Rocky Ford, Rocky Carroll, Flora,’ A 9-12 
Ford, Clinton, Frankfort, 
Bent, Las Animas, A’ 2-25 
A 31S 2 Cass, Logansport, A 2-5 
Powers, Lamar, A 21-26 Dearborn, Lawrenceburg. 
Ark valley fair, oor 3 
Ford, 7-3 Decatur, Greensbure. 
Eagle, Pitkin and fn A 16-19 
field, Glenwood Spgs, Delaware, Muncie 
‘S 22-24 A 30-8 2 
——— slope fair, Dubois, Huntingburg. 
ontrose, 2U- 2-17 


TIlino:s. 


Brown, Mt Sterling, 





Boone, cmemsie 
30-S 2 
Champaign, Pre Rar ty 
A 30-S 2 
Cumberland, Greer a 
A 30-S 3 
Carroll, Mt Carr 1, 
8 13-16 
Coles, Charleston, 
A 30-S 3 
Douglas, Camargo, 5 6-) 
edgar, 8 6-3 
Gallatin, hawneetown, 
A 30S 3 
Henry, Cambridge, 
22-26 


Iroquois, Watseka, 

Jackson, Murphysboro, 
Ss 

Jo Daviess, 


Kendall, Yorkv ine 
Kewanee, Kewanee, 


<a. 
v4 -3 


$ 6-9 


12-16 

Knox, Knoxville, §S 5-9 
Lake, Libertyville, . 
A 30-S 2 


Macoupin, Carlinville, = 
McHenry, ie. 


22- 26 
Mercer, Aledo, 4 20-23 
Piatt, Monticello, A 8-12 
Richland, Olmey, & 5-10 
Sandwich, Sandwich. . 
3-1 


Stark, Wyoming, 

Tazewell, Delavan, 
A HD- 

Warren, Monmouth, 


S 6-9 
Whiteside, Morrison, 
A 30-S 2 
Will, Jolfet, 8 5-9 
Williamson, Marion, 
8 13-15 
Wyoming. 
Industrial convention, 
Casper, S 20-22 
Cheyenne, Cheyenne, 


Arkansas. 
Benton, Rogers, § 27-30 


8 12 
Floyd, New Albany, 
A 23-2 
Fountgin, Newton, 
A 23-26 
Fountain, Covington, 
A X-S 2 
Fountain, Attica, § 27-5) 
Fulton, Rochester, § 7-1) 
Gibson, Oakland $s: 
1 


5-20 

Gibson, Princeton, 
§ 5-10 

Grant, Fairmount, 
8-12 
Grant, Swayzee, A 16-20 


Harvison, 


A 2-S 2 
Henry, Middletown, 
9. 


Corydon, 


bot 


aS 
A 91 
Warren, 


Henry, Newcastle, 
Huntngton, 
S 6-10 
Huntington, Hunting- 

ton, S$ 13-17 
Jay, Portland, S 5-9 
Jennings, North Vernon, 
J 26-29 

Edinburg, 
A 24-26 
Franklin, 
A 31-8 3 
Knox, Vincennes, § 19-24 

Lake, Crown Point, 


Johnson, 


Johnson, 


A 30-S 2 
La Porte, 


La Porte, 
. 23-26 


Lawrence, Bedford, 
Madison, Anderson, 
Madison, Elwood, 
Marion, Indianapolis, me 
Marshall, 
11-14 


Marshall, Bremen, O 4-7 
Montgomery, Crawfords- 


ville, S 6 
Kendalville, 


Bourbon, 
oO 


Noble, 
Porter, Valparaiso, 


Posey, New Harmony, 4 
A 23-26 


Posey, Mt Vernon, 
A 15-21 
pley, Osgood, A 25 
Ruek: Rushville, 


9 
~ 


A 3-S 
Shelby, Shelbyville, 
8 6-19 


AGRICULTURAL FAIR DATES 


Spencer, Rockport, 
A 2-27 


16-20 
Steuben, Angora, O 11-14 
Switzerland, East En- 
terprise, A 16-20 
Tippecanoe, La Fayette. 
A 29-S 2 
Union, Liberty, 8 7-9 
Vanderburg, Evansville, 
12- 17 


Spencer, — 


Vigo, Terre Haute, 


Wabash, North Man- 
chester, oO #8 
Warrick, Booneville, 
29-S 2 
Washington, Salem, 
S 6-9 


Iowa. 


Adair, Greenfeld, § 6-8 
Adams, Corning. A 22-24 
Audubon, Audubon, 
A 30-S 2 
Benton, Vinton, § 13-16 
Boone, Ogden, § 13-16 
Buchanan, Independ- 
ence 
Buena Vista, Alta, 
Aug. 16-19 
Butler, Allison, A 30-8 1 
Black Hawk, La Porte 
City, 8 6-9 
Calhoun, Manson, 
A 31-8 
A 3-S 
Nashua, 

Z 
Slayton, Elkader, / 
Clayton, National, 
Clayton, Strawberry 

Point, A 30-5 2 
Clinton, De Witt, § 13-16 
Clinton, Clinton, § 6-9 
Davis, Bloo mfield, 


S$ 13-16 
Delaware, 


M unchester, 
Des Moines, 


nm 


Cedar, Tipton, 
Chickasaw, 


S 6-9 
Burlington 
A 9-11 

Fayette, West Union, 


30-S 2 


14-16 


Fayette, 
Floyd, Ch 


Arlington, 
g 

arles City 
S 6-9 
Franklin, Hampton, 
g 


Grundy, Grundy Ce nter r, 


Guthrie, Guthrie Center, 
s 23 





Hancock, Britt, § 
Hardin, Eldora, A 30-S 3 
Harrison, _— 


ey, 
Henry, 


Humboldt, Humboldt 


8 6-9 

Iowa, Marengo, § 13-15 

Iowa, Victor, A 16-18 
Iowa, Williamsburg, 

6-8 


8 2 
Jasper, Newton, § 6-10 
Jefferson, sees 

8 13-16 
Johnson, Iowa City, 


Jackson, Maquoketa, 
A X- 


Jones, Monticello, 
8 12-16 
Jones, Anamosa, A 22-26 
Keokuk, What Cheer, 
S 19-23 
Kossuth, Algona, S$ 13-16 
Lee, Donnellson, 


A 30-g 2 
Lee, West — 
3). -3 2 
Linn, Central city, 
S$ 13-16 
Linn. Fa'rfax, . 6-9 
Linn, Mirion. <A 15-18 
Louisa, Wapello. 8 2.23 


Louisa, Columbia June 
A 30-S 2 

Oskaloosa, 
S 69 


Mahaska, New Sharon, 


8 13-16 
Marion, Pella S$ 27-30 
Montgomery, 


tion, 
Mahaska, 


Red a 


A 16-19 
Muscatine, West Lib- 
erty, A 1619 


Muscatine, Wilton June- 
i s 


tion, ‘ 
Mills, Malvern, S 6-8 


Madison, Winterset. 
S$ 13-16 
O’Brien, Sutherland, 


A 31 
O’Brien, Sheldon, 
Page, 
Palo Alto, Emmets- 


burg, A 16-19 
Pocahontas, Fonda, 


Shenandoah, 


Poweshiek, Malcom, 
Al 
Poweshiek, Grinnell, 
A 30- 


Pottawattamie, “Avoca, 


Ringgold, Mt A on" 


Sae, Sac City, A 9-12 
Shelby, Harlan, 8 69 
Story, Nevada, A 30-8 1 
Sioux, Orange City, 
S 14-16 
Sioux, Rock Valley, 
Aug 31-8 2 
Tama, Toledo, § 27-30 
Taylor. Bedford. g 69 
Van Buren, Milton, 


A 30-S 2 
Wapello, Eldon, 8 69 
Warren, Indianola, 
17-16 
Winnebago, Buffalo 
27-29 


Center, Ss 
Wright, Clarion, S 13-16 


Kansas. 


Allen, La Harpe, S 6-9 
Barton, Great Bend, 
8 13-15 
Brown, Hiawatha, 
Butler, El Dorado, 
8 


§ 
om auqua, Cedar 
F Ps] 


20-22 
Clay “Clay Center, 8 6-9 
Co trey, Burlington, 
13-16 
Winfield, 
A 30-S 2 


Cowley, Burden. 8 7-9 
Crawéord, Pittsburg, 


Cowley, 


S 
Elk County, Grenola, 
8 14-16 


Finney, Garden re 
24-26 


Dodge C ry, 
A 30-8 1 
Franklin, Ottawa, S 6-10 
Greenwood, Eureka, 

8 13-16 
Harvey, Newton, O 3-7 
Jefferson, a 


Jewell, Mankato, S 69 
Marshall, Marysville, 
S 13-16 
Miami, Paola, § 27-3) 
Nemaha, Seneca, 
A 31-S 2 
Neosho, Erie, S 27-30 
Neosho, Chanute, 
Ness, Ness City, 
Norton, Norton, 
Osage, 


Ford, 


-S 2 
S 28-30 

A 30-S2 

Burlingame, 

-12 

24 


3 
1 


8s 
Reno, Hutchinson, 


8 19- 
. Riley, A 31-S 
s, Stockton, § 21- 
Ww ichita, 


S 26-0 
Tope ka, 





2 


S« axeri ick, 


Shawnee, 
S$ 12-17 
Smith Center, 
A 23-26 
1, S 7-9 
Fredonia, 
A 23-26 


Smith, 


Stafford, St Johr 
Wilson, 


Michigan. 


Allegan, Allegan, 
Bay, Bay City, §S 
st C lair, Capac, 8 27-2 3 
Charlevoix, East Jordan, 
S 27- -29 
Charlotte, S 27-30 
Fowler ville, 





Eton, 
Fowlerville, 


Hillsdale, Hillsdale, 


Houghton, Houghton, 
$ 27-01 
Alpena, 


27 - 


Huron Shore, 


Huron, Bad Axe, 8 27-30 
Ionia, Ionia, S 27-30 
Lenawee, Adrian, 
S 2-0 1 
Marquette, Marquette, 


Midland, Midland, 


Milford, Milford, 
S 2-01 

Tri-county state fair, 
Lake Odessa, § 19-23 
Tuscola, Caro, 
Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, 


S$ 27-30 
West Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, S 19-23 


Missouri. 


Bates, Rich Hill, 
H-S 2 


26-29 
Cape Girardeau, Cape 
Girardeau, O 11-15 
Cass, Harrisonville, § 6-9 
per, Bunceton, 
A U-% 


Crawford, Cuba, § 13-16 
Dunkin, Kennett, O 19-22 


12-15 


Boone, a . 


. Franklin, Washington, 


8 1-3 
Gentry, Albany, A 16-19 


Grundy, Trenton, § 6-9 
Hickory, ee , 
31-8 
Jasper, Carthage A 23-26 
Jasper, Joplin, J 48 
Jackson, Lee’s Summit, 
3 13-16 
Jchnson, Warrensburg, 
] 
Johnson, Holden, A 9-12 


La Fayette, Higgins- 

vi ille, 2- 
Livingston, Chillicothe, 
8 14-17 
California, 

A #-S8 2 
Paris, 8S 69 
Caruthers- 
vi O 2 


Pettis, Sedalia, A 15-19 
Platte, Rlatte City, 
-3 2 


A 30 

Randolph, Jacksonville, 
A 

Randolph, Moberly, 
I 19-22 

Scott, Nevada, JF 12-15 
7-0 1 

15 


Marion, Palmyra, 
Moniteau, 


Monroe, 
Pe m: isc ot, 


Stoddard, er 
Vernon, Nevada, J 12- 
North Dakota. 
Morton, Mandan, 8 27-29 
Indian Territory. 
Cherokee, Pryor Creek, 
O 13-6 


Oklahoma. 
Grant, Deer Creek, 
6 1-14 
Kay, Newkirk, 8 69 


Nebraska. 


Boone, Albion, § 27-30 
Clay, Clay Center, 


Custer, Broken Bow, 
e's, 


14-16 
Beaver City, 


Franklin, 
Furnas, 


6- 
Kearney, Minden, § 21-24 
Lancaster, Lincoln, 


Madison, Madison, 


Nemaha, Auburn, § 13-16 
Nuc kolls, Nelson, 8 27-30 
Polk, Osceola, 20-22 
Richardson, Salem, 

8 1316 


Seward, Seward, A 2-25 
Stanton, Stanton, S 20-23 
Saunders, Wahoo, 
S 14-16 
Minnesota. 


Blue Earth Garden 
City, 8 l 
Chicago, Rush oy: 


14-16 
Dodge, Kasson, §8 13-16 
Freeborn, Albert Lea, 


= 
McLgod, Hutchinson, 
Sept 13-15 
Nicollet, St Peter, S 5-10 
Winona, Winona, §S 6-9 
Worthington, Worthing- 
ton, A 


Wisconsin. 


Barron, Cumberland, 


$s l- 
Barron, Rice Lake, 8S 6-8 
Bayfield, Iron River, 


Buffalo, Mondovi, 


14-16 

Calumet, Chilton, S 12-14 

a et. 
Fail 

Clark, " Neilsville, 


Columbia. 
Columbia, 8 
Columbia, 4 


Dane, Madison, § os 16 
Dodge, Beaver Dam, 
S 26-30 
Dunn, Menominee, 
21-23 


Ss 
Eau Claire, Augusta, 
8 6-9 
Fond du Lac, Fond du 
Lae, 8 13-16 
Grant, Bloomington, 
8 l4- 


Grant, Boscobel, O 5-7 
Grant, Lancaster, S 6-9 
Green Lake, Berlin, 


23-26 
Iowa, Dodgeville, 8S 6-9 
Iowa, Mineral —_, 2 


Al 
Jackson, Black _ 
al 20-22 


@ 


e ne 


2 
“3 


A 30- 
Portage , 8 
Lodi, 
er 


te 
e eye 


Jefferson, Jefferson, 


Juneau, Elroy, A 30-8 2 
Juneau, Manston, 8 13-i4 
Langlade, Antigo. 

20-23 


8 
La Fayette, Darlington, 
A 23-2 


Lincoln, Merrill, S 13-18 
La Crosse, West Salem, 
20-23 


La Crosse, La Crosse, 


S 19-24 

Marathon, Wausau, S 3-8 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc, 

14-16 


Marquette, Westfield, 
A 30- 


'g 
Monroe, Sparta, A 16-19 
Monroe, Tomah, A 23-26 
Outagamie, eS 


30-S 2 
Outagamie, Soneos, 
Outa ie, Seymour, 
ine S 29-0 1 
Oconto, Oconto, A 30-§ 3 
Oneida, Rhinelander, 
A 4-% 
Ozaukee, Cedarburg, 
S 15-17 
Pepin, Durand, S 28-30 
Pierce, Elisworth, S 21-23 
Polk, St Croix Falls, 


8 13-15 

Portage, Amherst, 
A 3-3 2 
Price, Phillips, § 20-23 


Bichland, ene | Cen- 
27-30 
Rock, Bransvile,” 


0-5 2 
Sauk, Baraboo, “sg 20-23 
Sauk, Reedsburg, 8 6-9 


Sheboygan, 
." Croix, New Rich- 
ond, S 27-30 
Taylor, Medford, 
A 30-S 2 
Trempeleau, Arcadia, 
A 0-S 2 
Trempeleau, Galesvilk, 
2-26 
Vernon, Hillsboro, | 


~— 
A 31-S 2 


9-12 
Vernon, Viroqua, § 13-16 
Walworth, seen ~ 


8s 
Washington, West 
Ben 


Waupaca, Weyauwega, 
-30 
Waupaca, New London, 


8 
Wood; Marshfield, 

8 27-30 
Idaho. 


Boise, Boise, O 17-22 
Canyon, Caldwell, O 4-8 





Ohio. 


Adams, West Union, 
8 13-1 


Allen, Lima, 8 13-17 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 
A 16-18 


Athens, Athens, A 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 


Ss 27- 
Belmont, St Clairville, 
é -3 2 


Brown, Georgetown, 


Butler, Hamilton, £7 
Carroll, Carrollton, 
O ll-li 


Champaign, Urbana, 


9-12 
Clark, Springfield, 
A %-19 


A 23-2 
Columbiana, Livbon, 

8 13-15 
Coshocton, Coshocton, - 


Clermont, Boston, 


Crawford, Bueyrus, 
Oo ii-l4 

Croton, Croton, $ 7-9 
Oazahege, East, Chagrin 
‘alls, 8S 6-7 
A. . West, Berea, 

13- 
Darke, 


Delaware, Delaware, 
8 13-1 


Greenville, 


Erie, Sandusky, S 15-13 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 
O 12-15 
Fayette, Washington 
A Zs 


C H, , 
Fulton, Ottokee, 8S 2 


0-23 
Geauga, Burton, 8 2. 23 
Greene, Xenia, A 2-5 
Grove City, Grove City 


A 16- 19 
Guernsey, Washington, 


5 
Hamilton, Cincinnati, 
Hancock, Findlay, | 
S 21-24 


Hardin, Kenton, A 23-26 
Harrison, Cadiz, § 27-29 
Henry, Napoleon, 

A 30-S 2 
Sardinia, 

A X-3 2 
Kinsman, Kinsman, 
24-26 






Kennedy’s, 


A 
nox, Mt Vernon, 

8S 2B- 
Proctorville, 
14-16 
Licking, Newark, O 4-7 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 


Lawrence, 


A 16-19 
Lorain, Elyria, § 21-23 
Madison, London, 

A 23-26 
Mahoning, Canfield, 

8 272 
Marion, Marion, § 27-3) 
Medina, Medina, 5S 6-8 
Meigs, Pomeroy, 8 7-9 
Mercer, Celina, A 15-19 
Miami, Troy, S 19-23 


Montgomery, Sarees. 


Morgan, McConnelsville. 
8 


Morrow, Mt Gilead, 


Muskingum, Zanesville, 
8 ' 
New Bremen, A 30-S 2 
Noble, Sarahsville, 
§ 20-22 
Paulding, Paulding, 
8 13-16 


Perry, New oe 5 
S$ 1- 


Portage, Ravenna, 


A 23-26 
Preble, Eaton, S 12-16 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 4-8 


Richland, Mansfield, 


A 24-28 

Richwood Tri-Co, Rich- 
wood, O 47 
Ripley, Ripley, A 9-12 


Ross, Chillicothe, A 23-26 
Sandusky, Fremont, 


4-7 
Scotia, Mt Joy, A 16-19 
Seneca, Tiffin, 8 6-9 
Shelby, Sidney, S 6-9 
Stark, Canton, 
Summit, Akron, - 
Troy, 8S 20-23 
Trumbull, Warren, 
— arawas, Canal Do- 
O 18-21 
Union, Marysville. O 4-7 
Van Wert, Van W + 


Warren, Lebanon, 
Washington, Marietta, 
° 8 13-16 
Wavne, Wooster, 8S 28-30 
Wellington, Wellington, 
A 30 


-8 

Williams, Montpelier, 

Wood, Bowling Green, 
27-0 1 


Wyandot, Upper 
k 


San- 
dusky, 5 69 
New Mexico. 
Farmington, Farming- 
13-16 


ton, 
Albuquerque, territorial 


fair, O 10-15 


Oregon. 
Portland fair, Portland. 
S 19-24 
80 Ore district og 
Eugene,” S 19-23 


Montana. 


Cascade, Great Falls, 


Interstate fair, Boze- 
man, A 23-83 


Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong, Daytan, 
S 27-30 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 
16-19 


A 
Bedford, Bedford, O 4-6 
Berks, Reading, O 47 
Bradford, Towanda, 

S 20-23 
Bradford, Troy, 8 13-16 
Cambria, Ebensbarg, 


S 1-4 
Carbon, ene x 


1-8 3 
Center, Clarion 0. _! 
Chester, Oxford, 8 2 
Clarion, Clarion, Fs 9 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
li-l4 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs A 23-26 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
8 27-30 
Dauphin, Middletown, 
8 6-10 


Dauphin, Gratz, § 26-23 
Dayton, Dayton. § 27-30 


Huntingdon, Hunting- 
don 6-9 


tadiahe, Indiana, S 69 
Jefferson, Brookville, 
A 8-S 2 
Jefferson, Punxsutawney, 
A 9% 


> 
-2/ 


Juniata, Port —. 
Li-16 

Lackawanna, W allie 
13-16 


Lackawanna, Madison. 
ville, 8 28-3) 
Lawrence, New Castle, 
S 5-10 
Lebanon, Lebanon 


Lehigh, 


A 31-S 2 
Allentown, 
Dallas, 

Ss 

oe 


M anstleld, 


Luzerne, 
29-0 2 


Lycoming, 
Mansfield, 


Mercer, OREN g fs 8 
Mercer, Mercer, SS 12-15 
Meyersdale, Meyersdale, 
S 27-30 
Mifflin, Lewistown, 
A 30-S 2 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
A H»-3S3 
Muncy Valley, Hughes- 
ville, S 20-23 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
8 13-16 
one. 


6-9 
Mil- 
0 + 


Northampton, 
hem, 
Northumberland, 
ton, 
Oxford, Oxford, S 28-30 
erry, Newport, S 20-23 
Philadelphia, Horticul- 
tural hall, N 8-12 
Pulaski, Pulaski, 
A 30-S 2 
Sullivan, Forksville, 
O 4 


Susquehanna, Montrose 
3 20-5 


Susquehanna, Hartford, 
S 28-29 


Tioga, Westfield, $ 13-16 
Tioga, Mansfield, S 20-2 
am, Burgetts- 


Ww a Young- 
wood, 8 13-16 
Wyoming, eee 
noc 14-1 
York, ‘York, at 5-9 
York, Hanover, § 13-16 


Kentucky. 
Bullitt, Shepherdsville, 
23-26 
Campbell, eee 


* 
Central, Danville, A 3-5 
Colored, meen | - 


Crab Orchard fair, Crab 
Orchard, 

Ewing, Ewing, A ae 3 ‘3 

Germantown, German- 


town, A 3- 
Guthrie, Guthrie, J 19-23 
Hardin, ween i 


Hart, Horse Cave, 
S 21-% 
Henderson, Henderson, 


Hopkins, Madisonville, 


Kirksville, Kirksville, 


15-16 
Barbourville, 

A 31-S 2 

Laurel, London, A 24-26 
Lawrenceburg, Law- 

renceburg, A 16-19 
North Ky, Florence, 

A 31-8 3 


Ohio, Hartford, § 21-24 
Rockcastle, Broadhead, 
A 17-19 
Shelby, Shelbyville, 
A 23-26 


Knox, 


Somerset, Somerset, 
30-8 
South Ky, Glasgow, 
A 31-S 3 
Union, Uniontown, 
A 8-13 


Warren, Bowling Green, 
8 14-17 
Washington. 


Chelan, Wenatchee, 
8 
Lincoln, reser y 


21-24 

5 
Whatcom, Bellingham, 

8 5-10 

Whitman, Colfax, O 10-15 
Valley fair association, 

Puyallup, O 48 

New Jersey. 


Burlington, Mt Holly, 
O 27 





Canadian Fairs. 
Aylmer, Ont, S 59 
Brome, Brome Corners, 
Que, S 67 
Caledonia Ont, O 13-14 
Central, Ottawa, Ont, 


S 16-2 
se Chatham. N 


Chatham, Ont, S 27-2) 
Drumbo, Ont, § 27-3 
Dundas, Morrisburg, 
Ont, A 3l-g 2 
East "Algoma, Sault Ste 
Marie, 0 45 
Galt, Galt, 8 3-O1 
London, Ont, S 9-17 
Manitoba, Western 


Brandon, Man, A $12 
New W estminster, BC, 


4 
Norfolk Union, Simcoe, 


Ont, O 18-3 
Northern, Coingwosd, 
Ont, S 20-3 


Oxford, Kemptville, 
8 22-2 
Paris, Ont, S 2-0 
Peterboro, Ont, S 26-2 
Provincial, Halifax, 
§ 7-14 


27-S§ 3 
Prescott, 


8 
st <a St John, 
Ss 


Ghesbencte, Que, 
~ Dees: + 
So Renfrew, Ont, 
Sussex, Sussex, " 
Toronto, Toronto, N 
Victoria, BC, gs 


Wellesley, Ont, S 15-16 
West Durham, Bowman- 


ville, S 27-23 
West Kent, Chathas 
On S 22-29 
Western Branch, Dunn- 
ville, Ont, S 20-21 


Winchester. Ont, § 61 
Winnipeg, Man, J 25-A 8 
Woodstock, Ont, S 21-22 
Woodbridge. Ont, 

oO 19 % 
Manitoba and N 


W Territory. 
Ft Saskatchewan, A 4 
Winnipex expos, J 25-A 
Strathcona, A #1 
Treherne, Man, A 
Ft Qu’Apelle, Assa, 


A 5-10 
Maple Creek, § 27-2 
Chillawack, 8S 28-5) 
New Westminster, O 4-9 
Okotoks, O 10 
Pincer Creek, 18) 12 
Cardston, O 13-15 
Carman, O 13-11 
Raymond O 18-1) 
Austin, Ji 
Brandon, A 9-13 
Birtle, 8 2) 
Gladstone, O06 
Grenfell, ARB 
Lacombe, A 2) 
Lethbridge, A lb 
Moose Jaw, A 5-4 
Manitou, A lll 
Medicine Hat, O22 
Moosomin, As 
Regina, A 17-19 
Wa Al 
Lroadview, A 1 
Lacombe, A 11-12 
Fairmeda, A LB 
Cariyle, A il 
Alameda, A 17 
Carnduff A 
Gainsboro, Al 
Saskatoon, 8 27-28 
ds, 0 3-4 
Red Deer, O 45 
Ww etaskiwin, O qT 
British Columbia. 
Chilliwack, § 21-23 
Richmond, 8 2 
Delta, O lt-i 
Kent, 05 
Surrey, so 
Langley, 8 2 
Sandwich, S 23-2 
Ka amloops, S 28-30 
Spallumcheen, 3 3B 
Okanagan, 8 21-3 
Cowichan, S 23-2 
Comox, § 21-23 
Islands, 8 a 
Victoria, 8 27-0 t 
New Westminster, O 4-8 


Worth Carolina. 
Alamance, ones. 


§ 2 
Central, Greensboro, 
11-16 
Cumberland, Fayette- 
ville, N 
Torsythe, Winston-Sa- 
lem, af 
*“fecklenburg, Charlotte, 
O 3-2 


Georgia. 
Northeast, Athens, 


Oo I- 
Whitfield, Dalton, N 45 
Florida. 
Walton, De Funiak | 
Springs, O 3-3 
Tennessee. 


Bedford, Shelbyville, 
g : 


De Kalb, Alexandria, 
Gibgon, Trenton, O 10-13 
Putnam, Cookeville, 


2 


South Carolina. 


Lexington, Lexington, 
O 18-20 
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How the World’s Butter Record Was Made. 





MATTER of great interest to 
all breeders and especially to 
owners of Holstein-Friesian 
stock is the remarkable record 
of the cow Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline 48426. She is about 
five years old and owned by H. D. Roe of Sus- 
sex county, N J. Her record for 30 days, begin- 
nnig at 11 p m February 20, 1904, is, milk 
2640.25 pounds, butter fat 110.093 pounds, equiv- 
alent to 137.62 pounds of 80% butter. The aver- 
age per cent of butter fat for the period was 
4.18. In seven-day periods beginning February 
20 her records are given in the following table: 





ble nutrients with a nutritive ratio of 1 to 4.55. 
The cost per day of feeds at market prices 
would be 60 to 65 cents; the cost of production 
per 100 pounds milk would be 71 cents, equiva- 
lent to about 1.4 cents per quart. The cost of 
production per pound of butter would be 13.5 
cents per pound. These figures do not include 
the cost of labor and are calculated on the 
basis of the month’s results. 


These results are very suggestive and only 
show the possibilities of breeding. Even with 
the enormous amount of food consumed, this 
cow was producing milk and butter at a rela- 
tive low cost. The highest butter record pre- 
viously made was 30 pounds 10.2 ounces in 
seven days; and 123 pounds 10.7 ounces butter 
in 30 days. This was made by Sadie Vale Con- 
cordia, owned by Adam Von Hini of Oneida 
county, N Y, and was described in these col- 
umns last spring. 

In a recent letter Mr Roe said: “Aaggie Corn- 
ucopia Pauline was bred and raised by her pres- 
ent owner, is one of the handsomest cows of 








THE RECORDS MADE DURING TEST. 

80% 

Periods Milk, lbs Fat,% Fat,lbs_ butter 

ist 7 days.....562.75 4.39 24.748 30.935 

24 T Gage..es. 631.60 4.23 26.757 33.446 

GQ FT GhyO.csss 652.70 4.13 26.964 33.705 

4th 7 days..... 634.10 4.02 25.457 31.821 

For the best seven consecutive days this cow 
produced 660.30 pounds milk, 
averaging 4.14% fat, or 27.354 
pounds fat, equivalent to 80% 
butter, or 34.192 pounds. For 24 
hours, March 13-14, she gave 
94.45 pounds milk; 4.059 pounds 
butter fat; equivalent to 5.074 
pounds of 80% butter. This is 
the official. record made by the 
New Jersey agricultural experi- 
ment station. The cow was re- 


tested March 2 for 24 hours, un- 
der constant watch, producing at 


the time over 4 pounds butter fat 
in four consecutive milkings. To 
thoroughly confirm the _ entire 
work, she was retested the sec- 
ond time March 16-18 for 48 
hours as before, the results of 


which substantiate the previous 
record. 

The previous history of the 
cow is also interesting. She has 
been officially tested three times, 
as follows: At one year, 11 
months of age, she gave 47 
pounds in one day; 317.8 pounds milk, 11.748 
pounds fat and 14.68 pounds butter in seven 
days. At two years 11 months she made 86 
pounds milk in one day; 566.4 pounds milk, 
19.556 pounds fat, equivalent to 24.44 pounds 
butter, in seven days. At three years 11 months, 
$3 pounds milk in one day; 599.2 pounds milk, 
21.958 pounds fat, equivalent to 27.46 pounds 
of butter, in seven days. At the time of the 
last test she weighed about 1400 pounds. She 
has an enormous capacity for food. During the 
last two weeks of the test she consumed daily 
the following: Forty to 45 pounds corn silage, 
25 pounds turnips, § pounds clover hay and 3 
pounds of peas and oats hay. The other feeds 
amounted to 31 pounds, divided as follows: 
Eleven and a half pounds wheat bran, 7% 
pounds cream gluten, 7 pounds hominy meal 
and 5 pounds ajax flakes. The amount of di- 
gestible nutrients in the roughage and feed 
given above is 6.45 pounds’ protein, 29.37 pounds 
carbohydrates, or 35.82 pounds of total digesti- 








ea Seg si 


We recently sold to Horace L. Bronson of Cort- 
land county, N Y, the oldest son of Aaggie Cor- 
nucopia Pauline for $3000, and her youngest 
daughter, 24% months old, to H. A. Moyer of 
Onondaga county, N Y, for $1006. Her third 
calf, a son, is owned by Messrs A. W. Brown 
and Don J. Wood of New York state. We un- 
derstand that they have refused an offer of 
$3500 for him.” 
_—_> 


Feeding the Summer Hog. 


Fr W. 


JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 





Pork can be produced on grasses and clover 
cheaper than in any other way. The animals 
are not confined to a single ration when they 
are allowed to graze through the summer, and 
a variety of feed is the key to success in pork 
production. At this season the weather condi- 
tions are favorable to pork making and agree- 
able to the.feeder. I regard the summer hog 
worth from 1 to 2 cents more per pound than 
one fed in midwinter. While I advocate grazing 
and early fattening of hogs, this 
is contrary to the practice of the 
greater portion of feeders, as is 
shown by the light summer and 
heavy winter run of hogs at the 
principal stock yards. I think 
the careful student will agree 
with me that the summer hog 
is the money maker. If there 
is any money in 4-cent hogs at 
present feed prices, it is those 
fed on green feeds. 

Clover is the best single feed, 
but, since a variety of feeds is 
capable of making the greatest 
gains, a little timothy, bluegrass 
and some weeds are needed to 
make a fine pasture, and these, 
supplemented by a small daily 
ration, make the best gain. I 
had a field of the above on 
which my cattle made byt little 
gain, and I supposed the same 
would be the case with hogs. 





THE WORLD’S RECORD BUTTER COW 


the breed, as shown by her picture reproduced 
herewith. She will weigh between 1300 and 
1400 pounds in milking condition. Her sire, 
De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol, has more daughters 
with large official milk and butter records than 
any bull of the breed. He is considered by all 
Holstein breeders to be the greatest sire ever 
known. Aaggie Cornucopia, the dam of Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline, has more daughters with 
large officially tested daughters than any cow 
of her breed. Four of her daughters have offi- 
cial records averaging better than 24 pounds 
each, and two of them are less than five years 
old. She has another daughter that has given 
over 75 pounds milk in one day, without forc- 
ing, but has never been officially tested. Up 
to this time nearly 40 cows, bred at this place, 
have made official butter records that average 
better than 22 pounds, a showing far in advance 
of any other herd in the world. 

“We have in our herd at this time a number 
of half-sisters of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline. 





On the contrary, they made use 

of roots and many tender weeds 
that the cattle would not eat. Their gain on 
grass alone was very satisfactory. Shotes and 
thin hogs turned on the first green pasture, 
wheat or rye, with some grain, following on 
clovers, bluegrass or mixed pastures, without 
the grain, produced our cheapest pork. Some- 
times it is best to give a little grain. If too 
much is given, they will not graze enough, 
but will depend on the grain. These hogs have 
to be finished off on corn. Some made the mis- 
take last year of sending grass-fed hogs to mar- 
ket, getting a grass-fed price, which was about 
$1.25 per 100 pounds less than grain-fed 
swine. 

It may be profitable in some cases to sell 
these grass-fed hogs to your neighbor feeders, 
but do not send them to market. The hogs 
mentioned were worth 7 cents in August, the 
end of the grazing season, to local feeders. I 
fed them out quickly on early corn and realized 
nearly 7 cents for every pound they gained on 
the corn. 
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Cheap Farm Poultry Houses. 


MRS E. E. DALTON, ILLINOIS. 





I keep about 300 fowls and have several small 
houses such as shown in accompanying illus- 
tration. The houses are built, some of pine and 
some of oak lumber. They are 7 feet wide 
and 10 feet long, 7 feet high in front and 4% 
feet at back. Sills are 2x4-inch oak, caps 2x4- 
inch pine. They have one window of six lights 
24x30 inches in front, 3 feet from the ground; 
one small window without glass, but a wooden 
shutter, 2 feet square, in end opposite door, for 
air and ventilation; two exits for fowls in front. 
Have platform length of house 3 feet wide 
under perches to catch droppings. This is kept 
covered with dirt or dust. 

Between dropping boards and floor is a plat- 
form for nests. Ail platforms and perches are 
removable. Houses have earth floors. Each 
house has one large door placed in the end, 
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VIEW OF A SMALL POULTRY HOUSE. 


close to the front. The exits are 12x16 inches, 
placed close to the ground. On stormy days 
the door is kept closed, the fowls going in and 
out through the exits. The windows have 
strong, fine meshed wire nailed on the outside. 

These houses are about 5 rods apart, and 
there are no fences between them, yet there 
is little trouble in keeping the flocks separate. 
Each house shelters 60 hens, and I keep ten 
cockerels with four flocks. They have unlim- 
ited range. The eggs hatch better than when 
a cock is kept for every 12 or 15 hens. The 
interior of the house is also shown. The plat- 
form is whitewashed and dust or sand is sprin- 
kled on it. The perches are poles 2 or 3 inches 
in diameter. Between the floor and dropping 
platform is another platform 2 feet wide on 
which the nests are placed. 

The nests are sometimes boxes made of short 
pieces of board, but usually are small boxes 
bought at the grocery for 5 cents each. In the 














INTERIOR VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE, 


corner opposite the door is usually a barrel 
of road dust. The hens use it for a dust bath, 
and I use it for the dropping boards. They 
also use it for a nest box, which I disapprove of. 

The cost of two houses was as follows: Lum- 
ber, $7.85 (the pine lumber was second-hand, 
and I got it for half price); nails, 30 cents; 
glass and putty, 69 cents; hinges and locks, 40 
cents; paper, cement and nails $7.25; freight on 
paper and cement, $1.25; total of $17.74 for 
materials; six days’-labor at $1 per day would 
add $6, making the total cost $23.74, or not 
quite $12 for each. Two other houses made of 





POULTRY 











new lumber and battens instead of paper, which 
cost $20.25; oil and paint, $1.13; 14 pounds nails, 
56 cents; three windows, $1.05; wire netting, 
$1.05; hinges, locks and hasps, 65 cents; six 
days’ labor, $6, making the total cost $31.04, or 
$15.52 each. 


An Instructive Poultry Record. 








Farmers or others keeping poultry, whether 
as a principal or a side issue, seldom keep 
even a general account of receipts and expend- 
itures of their poultry. The following table 
from a very excellent report submitted by W. 
S. Huslander of Lackawanna county, Pa, is of 
interest to poultry keepers. The owner had 
his flock divided into a number of smaller lots, 


‘each of which was kept separately. A record 


for each lot was kept not only of the eggs laid, 
but also of the food consumed. 

Lot 4, consisting of White Leghorns, not only 
led in the average number of eggs produced, 
but also in the average receipts and profit. 
During the year the poorest layers among the 
Buff Plymouth Rocks were sold, and hence a 
partial cxplanation for their comparatively high 
egg production. In regard to his poultry, the 
Owner says: 

- No ' 

Pene oan pinn fost ns sy ~— 
I—W Wy’dot..16.5 122 $238.76 $47.75 $2.89 $1.46 
II—W L’ghorn.16.1 115 23.18 47.50 2.95 1.51 
III—W W’dot .16.9 120 24.34 48.75 2.88 1.44 
IV—W WL’gh’n.16.1 1385 23.18 50.80 3.15 1.71 
V—W Wy’'dot.16.1 119 23.18 48.50 3.01 1.57 
VI—B P Rock. 6.0 1384 8.64 15.70 2.62 1.18 

My stock is pure bred, and I am sure much 
better than common stock, for I have tried 
both. As to which is the better, the White Leg- 
horn or the Wyandot, it is hard to tell. For egg 
production the Leghorns had the lead. I have 
concluded to have at most only two breeds. 
These will be the White Leghorns and either 
the Barred Plymouth Rocks or Wyandots. 





Handling Sheep Parasites, 


G. C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 





During summer the flock is more or less 
liable to attack by some one of the numerous 
species of external parasites. In some locali- 
ties this insidious pest causes far greater an- 
noyance than perhaps in others. However, no 
locality is perfectly exempt from infection. 
Flocks pasturing upon low, swampy, undrained 
land are more apt to be attacked by external 
parasites than flocks confined to uplands not 
exposed to improper conditions. While it can- 
not be said most cases of attacks of external 
parasites are traceable to improper pasture con- 
ditions, yet after several years’ experience I am 
led to believe in the majority of cases pastures 
have a decided influence. When sheep are pas- 
turing upon ither up or low land they cannot 
fail ic get some of the dirt worked into the 
wool. This in a short time furnishes excellent 
breeding dens for external parasites. Then 
again, sheep pasturing upon land furnishing an 
abundance of luxuriant supply of feed are more 
or less liable to scour, causing an unfilthy con- 
dition of the sheep behind, which, like the 
former, furnishes favorable opportunity for 
parasites to deposit their eggs. When sheep 
are pasturing upon any kind of low land it is 
very necessary that they be carefully watched 
or doubtless serious loss will occur. 

Prevention is better than cure as a remedy 
for external parasites. The flock, as soon as 
it shows any signs of unfilthy conditions, espe- 
cially about the hindquarters, should be imme- 
diately tagged, and then all the filth cut away 
so that the hindquarters are left clean and 
wholesome. It is a sad mistake to allow a 
flock to continue long after there is danger of 
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attack of external parasites. I find it an ex- 
cellent practice to tag my flock early in the 
summer and again later should circumstances 
require. In tagging sheep liable to attack, clip 
off the wool well up onto the belly. 

After a flock is cnce attacked with external 
parasites serious trouble begins, and only with 
the most rigid treatment can permanent results 
be obtained. In case the parasite proves to 
be the common maggot it is first necessary to 
clean out the wound with some good disin- 
fectant, at the same time carefully examining 
to make sure no part escapes the solution. Fre- 
quently only the most experienced observer will 
detect the presence of the parasite, because of 
its ability to find protection by boring into the 
flesh. After the wound has been thoroughly 
cleansed with some one of the already mixed 
formulas, I find it most excellent to coat the 
wound over with a solution of equal parts pine 
tar, lard and kerosene. This solution will re- 
tain its strength for several days and prevent 
another attack of the parasite. 

The flock, after treated, can go back to pas- 
ture without any more danger of serious trou- 
ble, if care is exercised to see that all the ani- 
mals are recovering from the effects of the 
treatment. After the flock has been to pasture 
for a day or so, hurdle and catch each sheep 
and examine to see if the one treatment is 
sufficient. In a few instances it may be found 
advisable to treat again. 


-— 


Cowpea Hay for Horses. 
Cc. W. BURKETT, NORTH CAROLINA, 





There is much said in recent years about 
the cowpea plant. That it can be grown north 
and east and throughout the middle west is 
now proved beyond a single doubt. Its merit 
lies in its value as a short summer crop, its 
soil improving power, and its feeding value. 

As a cattle food we know it is good, but 
not much is known about its value for horses. 
A few notices have come to view in the agri- 
cultural press about its superior feeding value, 
but there have been few, if any, actual experi- 





mental tests to prove statements of its admirers, 

A test was begun some time ago and ex- 
tended through a period of three months. Two 
high-grade Percheron mares were used together 
as a team during the period, and both were 
under the same care, shelter, and worked side 
by side. They were fed rations which differed 
only in the substitution of cowpea hay for 
bran, the other feeding stuffs remaining the 
Same in both. The horse on the bran ration 
after the first weighing held its own through- 
out the period. Ten pounds of cowpea hay 
given the other horse proved as valuable for 
feeding as an equal quantity of bran. In fact, 
it was found the one on cowpeas really weighed 
at the end of the period more than at the be- 
ginning, which showed beyond a doubt that 
the ration was satisfactory. 

The cowpea ration was also 5 cents less in 
daily cost. This is a matter of considerable 
importance, and is much in the favor of this 
feeding stuff for farm horses. Both rations 
were thoroughly satisfactory. 





Porridge for Calves—An excellent porridge 
for calves after they are ten days old is made 
by stirring wheat middlings into warm milk. 
Shorts may be used if desired. Give a small 
amount to begin with, and gradually increase 
it until the calf gets all he wants. 





Ashes and Bone Meal for Hogs—According 
to Prof C. S. Plumb of the Ohio state university, 
it is very important to include ashes or bone 
meal in the ration for hogs when much corn is 
fed. The object is to give strength to the bones. 











Preventing the Washing of Soils. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





The loss of soil and fertility on rolling or 
hill lands constitutes one of the most serious 
leaks the farmer has to contend with. The mat- 
ter is neglected in some instances until lands 
are past redemption and worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes. Sandy loams are more difficult 
to keep from washing than clay soils. Not only 
are the hillsides made valueless, but the light, 
no-aceount subsoil is washed down the deep 
gullies onto the level and productive lands be- 
low, and in time it, too, is soon rendered un- 
productive and worth but little. 

The only way to keep hill lands from wash- 
ing is to put them down to grass, for perma- 
nent pastures, or so rotate our crops that the 
soil will be well supplied with humus. This 
acts as a sponge to absorb the water that falls 
and allows it to find its way off the land grad- 
ually, or retains it for the growing crops. 

The kind of grass to sow for permanent pas- 
ture depends upon the soil and location. In 
some parts of the country it would be blue- 
grass. In others, redtop would flourish for 
years without showing any signs of exhaustion. 
On some kinds of limestone soils orchard grass 
would answer the purpose best. 

The plan of getting the land nicely seeded 
to grass is probably the surest and safest way 


to keep it from washing. But the owner of hill 
lands must cultivate some of his fields. When 
mixed husbandry is practiced there must be 


a rotation of crops, in which corn is one of 
the principal ones, and it is in the corn field 


that we have our greatest losses from erosion. 


As the crop is managed in many instances the 
soil is turned in early spring and is then left 
till the following spring without anything to 


prevent or check the washing, unless it is the 


old corn stalks. Corn stubble should never be 
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left over winter without some sort of a cover 
crop. Oats sown therein in the fall is better 
than nothing, for it will grow up to consid- 
erable hight if the seeding is done early. 

Corn on rolling land liable to wash should 
always be planted on a stiff sod. This will 
not wash much in spring and summer. In the 
fall sow to wheat or rye. In most instances we 
would prefer rye, as it can be sown earlier in 
the season and makes a better sod than wheat, 
thus resisting the wash much better. 

Grass can then follow for a few seasons, when 
we again have a good tough sod that may be 
turned for corn in regular rotation. There is 
not much place for clover in hill lands that 
are cultivated, for a clover sod planted to corn 
is sure to wash badly if the season is at all 
wet, or we have a dashing, washing rain, 





Save Barn Yard Manure. 


PROF A. M. SOULE, TENNESSEE EXPER STA. 





One of the most profitable results from the 
feeding of live stock, as is now generally rec- 
ognized the world over, is the possibility of 
retaining on the farm the fertilizer constituents 
of the crops grown on the land and so main- 
taining fertility for an indefinite period. There 
is thus every reason why the farmer should 
pay more attention to the value of farm ma- 
nure. The excrements of the animals in feeding 
experiments constitute a part of the profits as 
surely as the sale price. 

The manure from these animals is worth 
more than any commercial fertilizer that can 
be bought, because when incorporated with a 
plentiful supply of litter it adds vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil and improves the mechanical 
condition as no commercial fertilizer can do. 
This is not an argument against,the use of 
commercial fertilizer; but in the name of rea- 
son, economy and good sense, before commer- 
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cial fertilizers are purchased let the excrements 
from farm live stock be preserved and utilized 
to their utmost limit. 





Handling the Broom Corn Crop. 


W. P. FANNING, ILLINOIS. 





After first cutting the corn, which immediate- 
ly follows breaking (the breaking consisting in 
the harvest hand going between two rows 
breaking each toward him at about 3 feet from 
the ground, this forming a table), the next 
move is to cut the tops off, leaving them on 
the table, the wagon following. This wagon 
is really a bed without sides, and is operated 
by a crank, which tips it up at the front, sliding 
the brush off, leaving the heads one way. It 
is then run through the scraper and from that 
is taken to the shelves. After lying on the slats 
until nearly ready for baling, it is taken down, 
butted and booted and placed in piles and 
weighted down, which is termed bulking. 

After lying in the bulk for one or two days, 
perspiration follows and continues until thor- 
oughly cured and ready for the bales. This 
bulking process is followed by all good growers, 


as it improves the appearance and quality 15 - 


to 20%, it softens the fiber and gives a greener 
cast to all shades of corn. This improvement 
in color is brought about by the sweat through 
which it passes, partially destroying the red tip 
and vivifying the green. 

The next move is to either sell or roll back 
and pile up at baling time. Here is where 
many farmers fall down in piling their corn, 
by a practice that is becoming very disastrous 
to themselves, a torment to the brokers and 
an outrage on the manufacturer. Not all farm- 
ers do this, but many do—that is, piling corn 
on slats placed on the ground, many of the 
bales being from 20 to 40% damaged. This 
practice is resorted to for the purpose of gain- 
ing weight. ‘ 

















A COMBINED HARVESTER, AT WORK REAPING AND THRESHING WHEAT IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY 


This style harvesting machine is a modification of the California header that has long been employed in the level wheat fields of the 
Golden state. It does good work on the hills of eastern Washington, and its use is extending on rolling prairies in the central west and 
southwest. What are the good and bad points of this method of harvesting? Let us hear from al: interested. J. S. Klemgard of the 


Palouse country says this machine does good, clean work and lots of it. 


“It euts 30 to 40 acres per day, with 26 horses and five men. 


Cuts and threshes the grain and piles it in sacks, while the straw is left in large piles throughout the field. We can cut grain for others 
and make a fair profit at $2.25 per acre. It costs $1.75 per acre to simply head grain by the old method. The latest make of these 


machines has self-adjusting plans so that it stands perfectly level, no matter how steep or sidling the ground may be. 


as well on light grain as on heavy.” 


It works equally 
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Adverse Conditions for Onions. 





While generally a normal to increas- 
ed acreage of onions is noted this year, 
conditions by no means favor uniformly 
good yields. This is particularly true 
in such great onion growing states as 
New York and Ohio. In New England, 
where considerable increase in acreage 
is the rule, conditions average better. 
Indiana growers were handicapped by 
too much rain early in the season, but 
onions are doing nicely of late. Wis- 
consin and Michigan conditions are 
uneven; some localities claiming the 
general outlook is the best in two or 
three years, while others say maggots 
have worked irreparable injury. 

No universal complaint it at hand 
this season of smut damaging onion 
fields. However, in New York an equal- 
ly destructive agent in the shape of 
maggots has worked fearful devasta- 
tion in many leading onion growing 
counties. Madison county appears in 
worse shape than any other in this re- 
spect. Many fields were plowed up on 
account of maggots, and celery, cab- 
bage and spinach have replaced onions. 

In Onondaga county, maggots ruined 
many Jarge tracts of onions, and the 
pest is reported more or less prevalent 
in Rensselaer, Washington,. Chautau- 
qua, Livingston and Orange counties. 
However, in the last named sections 
the condition of onions is fairly Satis- 
factory and the acreage is fully as 
large as last year, if not a little heav- 
jer. Wayne county conditions are about 
normal, although it has been very wet. 
‘A little smut is noted in Suffolk county, 
and some growers say the quality of the 
seed used there this year was not up to 
the standard. 

TOO WET IN OHIO. 

Insects were not given full opportu- 
nity to ruin the crop in Ohio, as floods 
did that work in many districts early 
in the season. In Hardin county it is 
claimed by some growers that onions 
give the worst showing for many years, 
For a period of four or five days, water 
covered many fields for a depth of 4 to 
6 inches, compietely ruining crop pros- 
pects. Lucas county had the same ex- 
perience. In Wyandott there was an 
excess of rain and heavy floods. Some 
blight is aise reported. Conditions are 
considerably below normal, and a little 
smut is reported. 

In Lake, both smut and maggots have 
been at work on the young plants, but 
conditions are hardly as poor in those 
sections where floods played havoc. 
Clark reports onions doing fairly well 
now that excessive rains have ceased. 
In Wayne, prospects are for a pretty 
good yield, but a late fall will be nec- 
essary in order to mature the crop. In 
Lorain, no serious drawbacks have been 
encountered, save an abundance of 
weeds. In the Wellington district, some 
525 acres were planted, an increase of 
3% over last season. 

Onion growing districts along the 
North Atlantic coast appear to be more 
or less troubled with maggots. How- 
ever, some parts of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut are hopeful of good yields 
if nothing occurs between now and har- 
vest. In other sections of the same 
states it is claimed that maggots have 
made away with fully half or three- 
quarters of the crop. The acreage shows 
a general increase compared with last 
year. New England farmers have not 
had to contend with such’ excessive 
rains as were experienced in so many 
districts of the west. The middle states 
are now freely supplying the market 
with onions, and this has largely dis- 
placed the movement of Bermudas and 
Egyptians. From now on, domestic on- 
ions should be sufficient for the demand. 
Prices continue fairly satisfactory, be- 
ing $3 to $4.50 per barrel at New York. 

HOW FARMERS FIGHT ONION ENEMIES, 
Most localities claim farmers are 

making no attempt to destroy maggots, 
as they believe all efforts are futile. 
Jastern Iowa growers, however, are en- 
deavoring to solve the smut problem by 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


carrying off affected plants and burn- 
ing them. In Orange county, N Y, a 
few farmers sowed lime and sulphur in 
rows at seeding time, but in spite of 
this the worm is numerous. Massachu- 
setts growers say clover grown on on- 
ion fields is a good preventive. Through- 
out New England it is generally be- 
lieved that rotation of crops is about 
the only satisfactory way to get rid of 
maggots, 





Summing Up Our Year's Export Trade. 


Within the past few days official fig- 
ures have been received showing the 
excellent volume of foreign trade in 
farm products during the fiscal year 
just closed. The abstract which fol- 
lows points to a liberal total move- 
ment in tonnage, yet brings out the 
fact of a sharp falling off in cereals 
and cotton, owing very largely to high 
prices at home. Europe, our best cus- 
tomer for American farm surplus, may 
always be depended upon to take lib- 
eral quantities, providing the price is 
not regarded too high. As all produc- 
ing countries pour their surplus into 
England and the continent? it is but 
natural that our products will show a 
falling off when prices on this side the 
ocean are high. The exhibit in meat 
animals, beef, pork and dairy products 
is very encouraging. 

As was expected, cereal shipments 
exhibit marked decreases, owing main- 
ly to the continuation of high prices, 
forcing foreign buyers to hold aloof. 
Flour and corn do not show such rela- 
tively heavy decreases as wheat. Corn 
exports, however, appear very light 
when contrasted with 1897-8, and also 
1899-0, when in each year over 200,000,- 
000 bushels were sent across the water. 
In 1901-2 corn exports were even lighter 
than the past year, aggregating only 
26,636,000 bushels, 

Live stock and provision shipments 
were fairly heavy. Cattle exports were 
the greatest ever known, and exceeded 
the previous banner year, 1900-1, by 
61,000 head. While cotton shipments 
fell behind the preceding year’s outgo, 
the valuation showed a _ substantial 
gain and is the highest on record. 





EXPORTS FARM PRODUCE FOR THE YEAR, ° 
[Last three ciphers, 000’s, omitted.] 
Year ended 


June 30 1904 1903 Ine Dec 
Wheat, bu.... 44,159 113,454 — 69,295 
Flour, bblis.... 16,730 19,443 — 2,713 
Wh’'t& fi’r, bu.119,444 200,947 — 81,503 
Corn, bu ...... 55,606 74,360 — 18,754 
oo: ae ere 1,124 4,52 — 3,402 
Cotton, bales.. 5,900 6,662 — 762 
Cattle, We... «is 515 344 171 — 


Sheep, No..... 294 172 122 _ 
Dr’ss’d b’f, Ibs.298,544 254,435 44,109 _ 
C’n’d b’f, Ibs.. 56,812 75,885 — 19,073 


Bacon, Ibs....245,966 204,226 41,740 oo 
oe aoe 551,266 482,609 68,659 — 
Butter, lIbs.... 10,142. 8,283 1,859 _— 
Cheese, Ibs.... 23,077 18,757 4,320 _ 


> 
Potato Development in Germany— 
Since 1880 Germany has increased her 
potato acreage from 6,824,500 acres to 
8,907,500. In the same period the acre- 
age in Great Britain decreased by 191,- 
900; in United States the increase was 
close to 1,000,000 acres. Russia has a 
larger acreage devoted to potatoes than 
Germany, yet her crop is far short of 
the German yield. In 1901 the average 
yield per acre in Germany was 217 
bushels, in 1902 was nearly 200 bushels. 
Statistics show that 1-16th of the po- 
tato production of Germany is turned 
into alcohol. The per capita consump- 
tion of the Fatherland is heavy, 
amounting to 25.3 bushels in 1902. It is 
estimated, however, that about 50% of 
the crop is fed to domestic animals. 
The German method of growing pota- 
tees is typically intensive, which ac- 
counts for their leading the world as 
regards yields per acre. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


It is absolutely necessary for fruit 
growers to study conditions very close- 
ly. It is equally as important, if not 
more so, for them to keep in touch with 
what is going on elsewhere, through the 
agricultural press. They should also 
have the very best literature in book 
form on the topics in which they are 
especially interested. They must do 
this to succeed. The successful fruit 
grower of the future must practice cul- 
tural methods along different lines than 
those followed in the past. In fruit 
growing, like many other things, farm- 
ers are becoming specialists. Up-to- 
date papers and good books, coupled 
with practical experiences, must be 
their guide.—[W. H. Skillman, New Jer- 
sey. 








Sheep are good weed destroyers. They 
bite very close, especially on over- 
stocked land. They have a habit of 
nipping off the tops of blossoms of 
weeds and briars, thus preventing the 
growth of seed. Cattle eat the grass 
and leave the weeds.—[I. J. Blackwell, 
Mercer County, N J. 





The inquiry is often made why one 
farmer succeeds, while another, with 
apparently the same opportunity, fails. 
This question is easily answered. The 
farmer who does his work well is the 
successful one. If the land is thorough- 
ly prepared and the crops well culti- 
vated, larger yields and better quality 
will be the result. If the fences are in 
good repair, there will be less trouble 
in keeping neighbors’ stock out of the 
fields. These two simple matters illus- 
trate the principle. Even the poor man, 
who is unable to purchase a farm, can 
always get employment, is even sought 
after, if he does his work well. It pays 
to be thorough.—[T. E. Richey, Ken- 
tucky. 


Pack Everything Neatly and hon- 
estly, stamping your name on every 
package. When the quality of your 
produce once becomes known, it will 
be an easy matter to dispose of it at 
profitable prices. For beans and peas 1 
use half-peck and peck boxes, which 
are packed for shipment ten and six in 
acrate. Beets, carrots, onions and rad- 
ishes are packed in crates after being 
thoroughly washed and tied in neat 
bunches. I use no barrels for packing. 
Boxes and crates look much better. 
Squashes, potatoes, cucumbers and corn 
all pack well in boxes and make a nice 
display when opened. We are but 45 
minutes by railroad from Cincinnati, sv 
vegetables arrive practically as fresh 
as when gathered.—({N. G. Saxton, 
Hamilton County, O. 





Greece’s Currant Output—The little 
kingdom of Greece, with a smaller area 
than the state of Maine, exports an- 
nually ten times as many currants as 
are produced in the entire United 
States. According to the latest census 
tk. United States grew 11,620 tons of 
currants. Last year Greece exported 
125,800 tons of currants, about 80% of 
which went to Europe. The United 
States and Canada received 18,400 tons. 
The Grecian government exercises a 
close supervision over the currant in- 
dustry, aiding growers in every way 
possible, 


New French Potato—G. W. N., Penn. 
Sylvania: The technical name is said 
to be Solanum commersonii. Regard- 
ing this potato we have no definite in- 
formation. If such a potato is under 
cultivation in France it would certainly 
be of great interest: to the potato grow- 
ers and breeders in this country. As 
we are interested in the subject from 
an experimental standpoint, we will 
make inquiry and see whether such 
a potato exists, and is of any value. 
If on further inquiry it seems desir- 
able, the department will attenrpt to 
make importations of the seed for trial 
in this country.—[H. J. Webber, in 
Charge Plant Breeding Laboratory, 
— States Department of Agricul- 
ure, 








Good Points of Ayrshires, 


C. A. ABELL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, yr, 





I selected Ayrshire cattle for my dairy 
herd for numerous reasons. I have 
found by experience that they are ex. 
cellent grazers on our hilly pastures, 
being very ative and good feeders, They 
always look well and give a good flow of 
milk, testing anywhere from 3.50 to 5% 
Babcock test. They stand our cold win. 
ters remarkably well and are always 
ready to drink on a cold day. 

One of their strong points lies in the 
fact that they make fine beef. I have 
vealed a number of calves during the 
last few years, and have found that our 
local butchers like to buy them because 
they dress off nicely and weigh heavily, 
A two-year-old heifer sold last July 
weighed 126 pounds when four weeks 
old. 

My animals are mostly heifers and 
give 20 to 35 pounds daily during the 
grass season. Two of my animals are 
entered in the home dairy test, being 
conducted by the Burlington experi- 
ment station. One is a four-year-old 
heifer which has given 5000 pounds of 
milk in eight months, testing on an av- 
erage 4.10% butter fat. I am using the 
best dairy sires I can possibly get. My 
herd consists of 13 head of thorough- 
bred stock, two of which number were 
imported from Canada in 1900. 





Continuing Work of National Dairy Union 
GEORGE W. LINN, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





The evolutions in the butter business 
during recent years have been some- 
thing phenomenal. In these later days 
nothing but the fresh-made factory 
butter satisfies the critical public. The 
manufacturers of oleo were very quick 
to learn this, and they liberally ad- 
vertised their goods as “Elgin extras,” 
“pure Holstein butter,” “Iowa dairy,” 
“Wisconsin dairy,” etc, and made it 
of the same color and appearance of 
the genuine article, so that only an 
expert could determine the difference. 

Another thing was thrust upon the 
dairy worid, which was equally disas- 
trous to the industry, and that was 
filled cheese. The national law regu- 
lating and correcting this was passed 
under the supervision of the late and 
very much lamented Col Hatch of Mis- 
souri, -then president of the national 
dairy union, 

The passage of the filled cheese bill 
brought it under the supervision of the 
revenue department, and at once un- 
just competition between filled and full 
cream cheese ceased to exist, 

Oleo manufacturers have not met 
with quite the same disastrous results, 
as quite a number of their old custom- 
ers continue to use the uncolored arti- 
cle. But the general public no longer 
buys it under the mistaken idea that it 
is butter. The consequence is, the out- 
put has fallen off to about one-third 
of the former make. The last year be- 
fore the change in the law, the make 
was 126,000,000 pounds. Last year it 
was 72,000,000, and this year, to judge 
from the first quarter, it is to be about 
45,000,000. 

As to the attitude of the national 
dairy upion toward renovated butter, 
the union as an organization has never 
felt that they should go outside of the 
purpose for which it was originally or- 
ganized; that is, to secure such legis- 
lation as would protect the dairy inter- 
est against fraud in manufacturing and 
selling butter and cheese. Along these 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








Jines we feel that we have been fairly 
essful, and we have been success- 


u 
at because we have had the active 
support of the rural districts. 

In our fight for the passage of the 
dairy law in Illinois, we were only suc- 


cessful because the dairymen were first 
inized and then lent us their active 
For this purpose we had 
and addresses of over. 2000 


org 
assistance. 


ithe 1 imes 
men, upon whose active assistance we 
' could rely. 

Much of this element makes and sells 
putter that is of a lower grade than 
creamery, and which formerly sold for 
about one-half what it sells for since 
the renovating process has been invent- 
ed. The same element was active in 
support of the-Grout bill, and it was 


and is an element that extends 
throughout the entire country. 
It is an open question whether #en- 


ovating butter is an advantage to the 


people at large, and no man has been 
able to successfully combat the theory 
that it helps more than it hinders. The 
farmer certainly gets more out of the 
goods sold, and the farmer is the power 
behind the throne, Therefore so long as 
there is a doubt, the farmer naturally 
gets the benefit of the doubt. 

T national dairy union is to-day * 
as lly alive as ever it was; has those 
co ly employed who are earnestly 
st r to protect its interests, and are 


| that frauds are reduced to the 
, and to accomplish this they 
tinually on the alert. Of course 
upon the Grout bill as the 

< g act of the organization, but 
. 1 ze that we have an opposition 


a Z t! 
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v imited means at its disposal, 

t can concentrate its efforts at 
any ment that it feels that some- 
tl ry may be accomplished. Therefore 
in s work constant vigilance is nec- 
essary, 


Why One Breeder Prefers Tamworths. 


F, O, SARGEIT, ONTARIO, 





The demand of the British market for 
a number of years has been for high- 
ela yacon, which means that the ba- 


give birth to 11 to 18 pigs. One of my 
sows last fall farrowed 18. 

I can make more profit from 100 
pounds meal fed to a Tamworth than 
from that fed to any other hog. This is 
because the Tamworth will make a 
greater growth in six months. Often 
they weigh 200 to 230 pounds at the end 
of that period. Swine raising is one of 
the most profitable branches of farm 
work, and farmers should be more care. 
ful about the breed they raise. 

It is generally admitted that the hog 
has been the mortgage lifter of On- 
tario. Last year Canada exported over 
$30,000,000 of bacon. This indicates that 
the hog is one of the most profitable of 
cur industries. There will always be a 
good demand for hogs of the right type 
for the bacon market. . Farmers must 
keep the best stock if they expect to 
hold the market and obtain a good price 
for their bacon. 


<> 


A Better Class of Farm Horses Needed. 


E. 8. AKIN, CAYUGA COUNTY, N ¥. 








The question of buying, selling or 
raising horses has undergone a great 
change during the past few years. The 
short-sighted policy of most farmers 
who stopped raising horses during the 
depression and who considered they had 
settled the horse question for all time, 
with the statement that there is no 
money in horses, we can buy them 
cheaper than we can raise them, is par- 
tially responsible for the present high 
prices for all kinds of horses. 

I have been engaged in breeding and 
importing horses for the past 25 years 
and have naturally made a study of the 
different breeds and the results of cross- 
ing them on our common mares to get 
good selling, useful market horses. The 
French coach horse I have found to be 
one of the best breeds to get good coach 
and carriage horses for our city mar- 
kets. These horses cross best on our 
common road or trotting bred mares. 
Speed and size in the mares is a good 
thing if you have it, but high-class car- 
riage horses can be produced with- 
out it. 

Mistakes have been made in crossing 
rough mixed bred draft mares with 


























con hog is, and will probably continue 
to be. the ideal animal. I breed Tam- coach Stallions. Some who have bought 
Ww hs because they make the best ba- coach stallions have been misled in buy- 
con pigs. They make a superior Wiit- ing small, light-boned stallions, having, 
sl side and have the ham most near- perhaps, a little speed. A small coach 
ly approaching that asked for by the Stallion is seldom a success unless you 
British market. have pure-bred mares to breed them 
Their flesh is more evenly streaked to. You must have size, quality and 
with lean than any other hog. These high action in the stallion to get the 
facts are backed up by leading packing Very best results. 
houses. Tamworths are also very pro- The reason our farmers raise so 
lific. It is a common thing for sows to Many cheap, unclassified horses is that 
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FINE DISPLAY OF HONEY AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 
_ Few of the minor exhibits at fairs should prove more valuable than first. 
class honey displays. The above pictures the attractiveness of an exhibit at 
tae New York state fair in 1903. Arrangements of this kind serve to adver- 
je the goods and stimulate a desire to put them on the market in better 
orm, 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


they will not stick to certain lines of 
breeding 4nd improve their horses on 
these lines every year. Many really 
good colts are turned into cheap horses 
every. year by poor feeding, lack of care, 
neglect during distemper, barbed wire 
cuts, etc. Farmers should raise better 
horses and feed them better. The re- 
sults will be a profit as well as a pride 
and satisfaction in producing the~best. 
—____—__ _-~<> —__-_—- 


This Device to keep off flies from the 
horse’s face was photographed in the 
City of Mexico. Long 
strings of leather 
hang down from the 
bridle band almost to 
the nostrils. No fly 
can withstand them. 
The strings are much 
more numerous and 
longer than in the 
states. A merciful 
man will provide this 
little mercy to his 
working friend, the 
horse. It does not 
interfere with the 
vision, a few strings 
being omitted directly over the eyes. 








NET IN POSITION. 





Opportunity for U S Horsemen— 


Consular advices say the Russian gov- 
ernment has prohibited the exportation 
of horses, because of the war. If this 
is continued, American breeders should 
profit thereby as the Germans will in 
all likelihood be compelled to look else- 
where for horse supplies. Last year 
Germany imported 43,600 horses from 
Russia. The bulk of these were light 
workers, bringing $76 to $95 each. 


Our Veterinary Adviser, 





Tenesmos—S. M., New York, has a 


heifer that passes very black dung and | 


strains so much that the bowel pro- 
trudes. The animal's appetite is poor 
and now she cannot stand up. This de- 
rangement is caused by something the 
animal has eaten, which irritates the 
rectum, causing the straining mention- 
ed. In the early stages, give 1% pounds 
epsom salts dissolved in water at one 
dose. After it operates, give one ounce 


turpentine and two ounces tincture of | 


opium at a dose in % pint of raw linseed 
oil twice a day until relieved. 





Oxygen Air—N. S., Pennsylvania, 
wants to know where he can get the ap- 
paratus and directions for injecting 
oxygen air into the udder of cows. The 
apparatus and directions for this opera- 
tion can be had from any veterinary in- 
strument maker or through the local 
druggist. 


Periodic Ophthalmia—N. R. D., 
Pennsylvania, has a horse that has sore 
eyes, called ‘“‘moon blindiness.”” Bathe 
the eyes twice a day with cold water 
and after each bathing put a little of 
the following into the eyes with a feath- 
er: Mix ten grains acetate of lead, ten 
drops tincture of opium and two ounces 
distilled water. 








Sores on Udder and Legs—M. S. M., 
New York, has a cow with sores on her 
udder and on joints of hind legs that 
will not heal. Mix one ounce oxide of 
zine with two ounces vaseline and rub 
on a little twice a day. If the cow licks 
the sores, put on a muzzle to prevent 
her doing so. 





Contracted Hoof—R. H., New York, 
wants a remedy for a contracted hoof 
in a horse. Take off the shoes and ap- 
ply the following around the coronets: 
Mix two drams cantharides with one 
ounce lard. Let it remain on for 24 
hours, wash off and apply a little lard, 
then turn the horse out to pasture fora 
few months. 


Cracked Teats—Mrs 0O., New York, 
wants a remedy for cracked teats in 
acow. Mix 20 grains tannis acid with 


one ounce each of glycerin and water; 
apply a little after each milking. It 
will be necessary to use a milk tube to 
draw off the milk while the teats are 
under treatment. 








ARATORS 


Tubular or Bucket Bowl? 
Simple Bowl 

tzzers or 

Right Now or 

Waist Low Can or Head High Can? 
Self Olling or Oll Yourself? 
Wash 3 Minutes or 

All the Butter or 

Best Butter or Medium Butter? 
Tubular or BSuoket Bowl? 


WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Tubulars are dif- 
ferent, very dif- 
ferent. Just one 
Tubular—the 
Sharples. All 
the others make 
bucket bowls — 
can’t make Tubu- 
lars because they 
are patented. Ask 
for catalog B-100, 


Sharples Co. 











Kills flies and all insects; 
as cows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes, A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask dealer for Child's 80-BOS-SO or send $1 (special 
price) for 1-gal can aud Sprayer complete by express, 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., 


Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
MON EY] cent more milk if protected 
from the torture of flies with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


rotects horses as well 


Sole Manufacturers, 
25 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 











Cream Extractor 


Means less labor, more and 
better butter, larger profits, be- 
cause it 4 


Separates Clean. 


Has three times the 


ay. We want good agents. 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
14 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, 4.1.) 





No More Blind Horses sn eastern. 


sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City,lowa,bave sure cure 















ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 





Steel Roofing oo s3u78 


WE PAY FREIGHT EAST of COLORADO 
Strictly new, perfect steel sheets, 6and 
feet . The best roofing, siding or 

can use; pain two sides. 

Fiat, ; Corrugated or V crimped, 82.10 
requare. Write for free catal e 
o D, 26 on mate from Sheriffs’ 

and Receivers’ sales. 

OHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING O00. 

West 85th & lron Ste., Chicago. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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«BE GOOD”’ ] 

TO YOUR HORSES 
USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR THEM. 





TRY. , ‘ 
i cer ss 


Recognized as the STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truckmen of New York City, their 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 
time and money is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 
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SILO FILLING 


‘with machines rightly adapted to the work insures 
largest value from the corn crop. 





@ any 

length for 
elevating, 
straight 


Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin | 


Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cvtters 
lead all others because they cut faster and with leas power. 
Cut 4 convevient lengths. Reliable self feeders, safety 
treadle lever and device to avoid clogging, Strong and 
durable, Buy none until you have written for our catalogue. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Company, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


- AND THE ONLY 
ILOS Patent Roof 
THE “PHILADELPHIA.” 


E. F. Schlichter, 1910 Market St., Phila., Pa, 
Also made by the Durtex Mva.Co.,South Superior, Wis 
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Save the animal—save your 
herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 
disease is fatal in time, and it spreads, 


Only one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble—rub iton. Norisk—your money 
back if it ever fails, Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. e 
iilustraved book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses, 
Write for it today. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TL 


AAS OE ESCORT 

prnyestignte the Monarch” 

Hydraulic Press before 

buying. Special Cone 

struction, Added Con- 

veniences, Maximum 

R ESs ws Capacity and Kesults. 

FA Catalogue free. 

ONARCH ® MACHINERY COMPANY, 

““41' Cortlandt Street, New York. 


NEW n2var BOOKS 











Irrigation Farming, L. M. Wilcox...... ious 

Fumigation Methods, W’. G. Johnson....+-++- 1.00 
The k of Corn, Herbert Myrich..+...+0++++ 1.50 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, J. G. Curtis..... 1.00 
Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn. ....+0++- conenescosecose 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
uette Building 
icago, Ill. 


62 Lafayette Place, 





FIELD AND ORCHARD CROPS 


| Is There a Standard Bordeaux Mixture? 


PROF W. B. ALWOOD, VT EXPER STA, 





In American Agriculturist of a recent 
date, under the head of Making stand- 
ard bordeaux, Prof Waite discusses this 
subject in reply to an inquiry from a 
correspondent in Maryland. Frequent- 
ly in the agricultural press there has 
occurred the expression, standard bor- 
deaux, or standard formula for bo- 
deaux. Is there any such thing as a 
standard bordeaux, or is there a stand- 
ard ratio at which it is best to combine 
copper, sulphate and lime? It is quite 
clear that Prof Waite means by stand- 
ard formula, the one which the depart- 
ment of agriculture has most frequent- 
ly recommended. There are a consid- 
erable number of recommendations 
published by various workers. Doubt- 
less there are definite reasons for the 
various recommendations given in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I am in- 
clined to think that it-cannot well be 
claimed that there is a standard for- 
mula, or even a standard ratio, accord- 
ing to which bordeaux should be made 
for use under the varying conditions 
and situations. 

I began to experiment upon this ques- 
tion of the preparation of bordeaux 15 
years ago, when the subject was quite 
new, and when the matter published in 
this country consisted of a few circu- 
lars issued by the department of agri- 
culture, giving the formula of 16 pounds 
copper sulphate in 22 gallons water and 
30 pounds lime in six gallons water, 
which preparations were to be mixed 
together and used undiluted. This was, 
in fact, the copper-lime whitewash first 
used in France as a remedy against 
the black rot of grape. Everyone who 
attempted to use this early recommen- 
dation found it difficult to use, and 
quite impractical; and various workers 
shortly proposed certain modifications 
for its preparation. In 1888 Prof Gal- 
loway, I think, proposed a formula six 
pounds copper sulphate, four pounds 
lime to 22 gallons water, and at about 
that time I think the 6-4-50 formula was 
proposed by him. 

In the field work at this station I 
found the 6-4-50 formula dangerous to 
some plants. Rarely indeed did I ever 
notice that it injured the tender apple 





| cided 





New York, N. ¥. 


foliage, yet I thought it caused some 
injury, and on grapes, especially Nor- 
ton’s Virginia, it at times caused de- 
injury, nearly defoliating the 
plants under some circumstances. AS 
all now know, it is decidedly too strong 
for stone fruits. As early as 1891 I be- 
gan to publish the 4-5-50 formula, and 
a thorough series of tests proved it ab- 
solutely safe on all plants except 
peaches, but with these in the early 
spring it proved dangerous, so that we 
came later to recommend a 2-5-50 for- 
mula for peaches. What is more to the 
point, however, we found out that the 
4-5-50 formula was just as effective in 
checking disease as the stronger prep- 
arations, and this formula uses one- 
third less copper than the 6-4-50, con- 
sequently cheapens the cost to the fruit 
grower. Other formulas which have 
been published at different times run 
4-4-40, 5-5-50, etc, and without question 
any one of these is quite reliable when 
used on plants under’ circumstances 
where there will be no burning of fo- 
liage. 

From these facts it seems to me it is 
clear that there can be no definite state- 
ment made as to what constitutes a 
standard formula, or standard propor- 
tions, but that this question must be 
left to conditions as governed by cli- 
mate and the character of plants to be 
treated. The element of cheapness, 
however, is in favor of formulas weak- 
er than the one stated by Prof Waite. 
After a long series of tests we have 
clearly proved that any of the formu- 
las mentioned in this article, when 
mixed at full dilution, give a fine, floc- 
culent precipitate, which remains in 
suspension well without much agitation. 

The further the matter of how to 


test a bordeaux preparation so as to 
be certain that it will not burn the 
plants, is one of great importance, and 
one which, it seems to me, has been 
overlooked, or not treated in a thor- 
oughly careful manner. For instance, 
the use of a few drops of 10% solution 
of yellow prussiate of potash has in 
our experiments proven wholly unreli- 
able. We have found that there will be 
no reaction at all after the formula 
reaches the proportions of six copper 
and two lime, when prepared in the 
dilute strength, but if put them to- 
gether concentrated, there will be oc- 
casionally some reaction. We have also 
found in our tests that the steel test, as 
with a knife blade, does not answer 
when the proportion of copper is less 
than six of copper to two of lime; yet 
everyone who has used bordeaux ex- 
tensively knows that these proportions 
will quite invariably burn plants so as 
to defoliate them. These tests have 
been published repeatedly, apparently 
without anyone looking un» the facts in 
regard to the same, 

As a matter of fact, we have not 
found any simple, reliable test which 
may be applied to bordeaux in order 
to indicate, with certainty, whether it 
is safe to apply to plants or not, but 
have determined these points empiri- 
cally in the field, so that we do know 
what is best in practice. This article 
seems called for by the constant in- 
quiries, which indicate lack of under- 
standing how to interpret the varying 
recommendations concerning bordeaux. 
The American Agriculturist circulates 
widely and must meet the wants of va- 
rious sections, 





Retarding Excessive Growth of Vines. 


PROF GEORGE C. BUTZ, PA STATE COLLEGE, 





My grapevines grow each year 20 
to 25 feet. The grapes are not nice on 
account of being too thick. I didn’t 
cultivate for eight years. It is in sod, 
fine red shale ground. I trim every 
spring, cut all young vines back to two 
buds, old stalks are thrifty. Does it 
lay in the cutting, or what is the cause? 
[W. H. Swank, Pennsylvania. 

I would suggest several reasons why 
vines run to wood. Excessive richness 
in the soil tends to make long canes, es- 
pecially if manure or other nitrogenous 
plant food is abundant. Moist and 
clayey lands favor heavy growth of 
wood. Severe pruning will also force 
out strong growth of vine. 

By way of remedies, it is clear that 
a wet soil should be drained, that in 
pruning the vine, due regard should be 
given the vigor of the plant. Root 
pruning effected by digging trenches 3 
feet from the vines is often effectual in 
reducing the vigor of the canes. 

Summer pruning of the  season’s 
growth will produce good results upon 
the fruit of the vines in question. Dur- 
ing July and August the growing canes 
bearing fruit should be cut off a few 
joints beyond the last bunch of grapes. 
This will let in light and air, check the 
growth of vine and develop flavor, color 
and size in the berries. 


OO 
Chemical Fertilizers Discussed. 
DR L. L. VAN SLYKE, N Y EXPER STA. 





Is nitrate of soda, acid phosphate and 
sulphate of potash as good a fertilizer 
for corn and potatoes as commercial 
fertilizer? Should they be applied as 
a top-dressing on the plants, or in the 
hill? Should they be mixed together? 
How much of each per acre?—[T. H. 
Jackson, Chenango County, N Y. 

Nitrate of soda, acid phosphate and 
sulphate of potash, in proper propor- 
tions, make a good fertilizer for corn 
and potatoes. In fact, such a mixture 
is much the same as a commercial fer- 
tilizer. In actual practice I should not 
advise the exclusive use of nitrogen in 
the form of nitrate of soda for either 
corn or potatoes. I would advise the 
use of about one-half the nitrogen in 
the form of nitrate of soda and the bal- 
ance in the form of dried blood or cot- 


tonseed meal or ground fish. I should 
be inclined to recommend muriate of 
potash instead-of the sulphate, inas- 
much as the muriate is cheaper, 

While there is a belief on the Part of 
some that the sulphate of potash Bives 
better results with potatoes, especially 
in the way of quality; than does muri- 
ate of potash, it is a question that can. 
not be regarded as settled. It is proba. 
bly true that on lighter soils the mu- 
riate will give as good results in every 
respect as the sulphate. I would sug- 
gest the following mixture as one that 
can be used for both corn and potatoes, 
200 pounds nitrate of soda, 200 pounds 
dried blood, 200 pounds cottonseed meal 
1000 pounds 14% acid phosphate and 495 
pounds high grade muriate of potash, 
These should be thoroughly mixed. [t 
would be better on the whole to apply 
it in the hill. As to the amount, I would 
advise the use of not less than 300 or 400 
pounds per acre, and it is probable that 
on some soils as much as 1000 pounds 
per acre could be used with economical 
results, 





Harvesting and Handling Peppermint, 


RODNEY H. TRUE, U § DEPT OF AGRI, 





I want information in regard to har- 
vesting and preparing peppermint for 
market. At what stage of growth it 
is cut, are leaves gathered with or 
baecppmay gem or stalk, where is a mar. 

yr it, average price per > 
[J. W., Amelia Seunte, Hatta = 

The method of raising and handling 
peppermint is somewhat as follows: The 
reots, or stems, properly speaking, are 
obtained fresh from the growers and 
planted in properly prepared land by 
Plowing into a furrow. During the 
Summer the plants come up and late in 
the summer or early in the fall can be 
harvested. Weeds are kept out during 
the first and second seasons by careful 
hoeing or hand weeding. The herb is 
mowed when in full bloom, dried until 
only enough moisture remains in the 
plant to keep the leaves from shatter. 
ing off. It is then handled like hay and 
brought to the distilling plant. This, in 
Michigan, frequently consists of a hay- 
barrack-like structure with roof and 
open sides and a raised mow. 

Next to the mow stands a large cyl- 
indrical steam vat, into which live 
steam is turned when filled with the 
mint. A‘return pipe carries the steam 
loaded with the volatile oil to the con- 
denser, which is essentially a metal 
tube joined throughout, which lies in 
open tin guttering. The supply of cold 
water for condensing the steam flows 
through the open guttering about the 
closed pipe representing the worm. The 
oil condensed flows from the lower end 
of this pipe, accompanied with consid- 
erable water. The oil is skimmed off 
the water and kept in demijohns or 
other containers. The steam is pro- 
vided usually by ordinary farm trac- 
tion engines, which can be run into 
place near the distilling vat. 

Your correspondent, Lettie Guyer of 
North Carolina, will in all probability 
find a market for peppermint with lo- 
cal firms. The price of the herb to the 
collector is of course rather moderate. 
probably not exceeding 4 cents per 
pound, dry, delivered at the address of 
the firm ordering it. If she wishes to 
distill the herb, a rather expensive ap- 
paratus will be necessary, and unless 
she has large quantities to work, it 
would probably be unadvisable to at- 
tempt it. The peppermint can _ be 
picked several times a year and dried 
in the shade, as in the case of sage. 

[This crop is grown chiefly in Michi- 
gan, moderate quantities for commer- 
cial purposes in Wayne county, N Y, 
and in northern Indiana. Reports of 
crop condition are printed in these col- 
umns from time to time. Wholesale 
price of peppermint oil at present is 
$3.75 to $4 a pound at Chicago, and $3.50 
to $3.75 at New York, finest grades. A 
few years ago the oil sold for a long 
time at about $1.—Editor.] 
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Successful Jersey Potato Growing. 


The farm of T. R. Wills and brothers 


in Burlington county, N J. contains 
108 acres of excellent land. They make 
a specialty of potato growing, about 15 


ss being put in that crop each year, 


ac! 
rotated in corn, wheat and 


the balance 
grass. 
Potatoes follow corn. The corn stub- 
ple land is broadcasted with 15 or 20 
acre of stable manure, any 


tons per 

time during the winter. This is plowed 
down in the early spring and harrowed 
fine. Seed is cut to a single eye and 


planted during the last week in March 
and the first two weeks of April. A 
two-horse potato planter is used, which 
opens a furrow, distributes fertilizer, 
drops and covers the seed, and marks 
ihe next furrow. Half a ton per acre 
of high-grade fertilizer is thus applied, 
containing 4% ammonia, 8 available 
phosphorie acid, and 10 potash from 
costing $34 per ton, The 
gone over every few days 
r until the plants are sev- 
The crop is cultivated 
once a week with a two-horse cultiva- 
tor until the tops prevent. The field is 
sprayed generally twice, with boxal and 
water, to kill the bugs and prevent 


sulphate, 
field is then 
with a weede 
eral inches high. 











CHARRING FENCE POSTS. 





posts are taken from the fire. The 
idea is a good one and should be util- 
ized. 





——-_ 
=_ 


Thinning Apples for Profit. 





Helpful work relative to time and 
methods of thinning apples has been 
done by Prof S. A. Beach of the New 
York experiment station. The date of 
thinning in these tests varied from June 
27 to July 25. He says the best results 
seemed to be obtained by early thin- 
ning, the fruits being removed within 





UNIFORMITY THE RESULT OF CAREFUL THINNING 


blight. The Early Rose is used for the 
early crop, but the main crop is Green 
Mountain. Digging begins early in July 
and extends well into September. 


Enough potatoes for a two-horse load 
daily. Potatoes are plowed out 

nd the furrow raked off -with a potato 
hook. From 300 to 500 %-bushel baskets 
are obtained per acre. A load is hauled 


are dug 


to Philadelphia, 13 miles distant, every 
night during digging season. Prices 
vary with the condition of the market, 
ranging from 25 to 50 cents, and gener- 

y averaging 35 cents per basket 


through the season. 





Preserving Fence Posts. 





The preservation of fence posts by 


charring the ends is an exceedingly 
simple method, but not practiced as ex- 
tensively as it should be. Our illus- 
tration shows O. P. Flatten, a Norwe- 
giin farmer from the northwest, who 
has settled in James City county, Va, 


removing fence posts from the fire. Mr 
Flatten said to an editorial represen- 
tative of this paper, who visited him 
last spring, that fence posts treated in 
this way-usually last from one-fourth 
to one-third longer. 

As will be seen from the picture, the 
ends of the posts are piled over a brisk 
fire and burned for a few minutes, or 
until, thoroughly ablaze. The _ posts 
are then pulled out of the fire, and 
Scattered on the ground, where they are 
left until the fire is entirely extin- 
fuished. No water is used excepting 
Where the blaze continues after the 








three or four weeks after setting, with- 
out waiting for the second drop to be 
completed. The fruits should be re- 
moved by hand, as no method of shak- 
ing or whipping can be depended on to 
remove inferior specimens or to leave 
the fruit evenly distributed. The op- 
eration took from one-half hour to five 
hours’ labor to a tree. Thinning re- 
duces to some extent the time and la- 
bor of picking and handling, since it 
lessens the number of culls and low 
grade apples to be handled. The cost 
of thinning should not exceed 50 cents 
to a tree. 

Thinning apples will, if crops are 
heavy, add 10 to 15% to the intrinsic 
value of the fruit by increasing the 
size, by improving the quality and by 
brightening the colors. It will not, on 
mature, well-established trees, mate- 
rially influence the regularity of pro- 
duction or the amount of fruit setting 
for subsequent crops. The profit, if 
there be any, must come from the crop 
thinned. It will, if judiciously applied, 
protect young trees from weakness 
through overbearing, and will lessen 
the loss from broken branches and 
splitting of mature trees. 

The whole question, as it relates to 
commercial orchards, is well summed 
up in the words of T. B. Wilson, presi- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


dent of the New York state fruit grow- 


ers’ association, in whose orchards 
these tests were made. ‘“‘When there 
is a general crop of apples and the crop, 
or set, is very full, so that the chance 
for small fruit is very great and wide- 
spread over the country, I think it 
would pay to thin to such an extent as 
to insure good-sized fruit. Aside from 
this I do not think it would pay, only 
for the protection of the tree.” 





Potting and Watering Plants. 


FRANCES C, KINER, ILLINOIS, 





A good way to pot plants is to take a 
quantity of broken pottery, small pieces 
of brick or pebbles and place in the 
bettom of the pot. This is for drain- 
age and will keep the soil from getting 
soggy from over watering, which indeed 
is a bad practice, for the soil soon be- 
comes sour and the plants dwindle and 
die. Many plants are lost this way. 

Be careful when you water to give 
just enough and no more than will 
saturate all the soil in the pot thor- 
oughly. Do not water again until the 
surface of the soil begins to look dry. 
Watering flowers a little every day is 
not a good plan; never water them until 
they really need it. 

Plants kept in living rooms dry out 
quickly. A good way to keep them from 


doing this is to fill the saucers about | 


one-third full of white sand. Set the 
pots into the sand and keep it wet. 

Marguerites for Bedding—The ob- 
jection to the carnation as a bedding 
plant has been that it required starting 
in pots in the fall for spring blooming 
or summer bedding. In the marguerites 
we have a class just as beautiful, which 
can be grown from seed and made to 
bloom all summer. The varieties of 
shade and color are infinite, and the 
beds present a wealth of bloom that is 
astonishing. They may be sown where 
they are wanted, but will not bloom as 
early as if planted singly in 2-inch pots 
and shifted. Start them in April, in 
good potting soil. When they are 2 
inches high, give plenty of sunlight. 
Shift to larger pots as soon as the roots 
fill the ones they are in. Plant out, 
when danger from frost is past, in 2 
fine, deep, loamy soil, and keep well 
cultivated. As the flowers fade, cut 
them off to prevent seed pods forming. 
{Samuel A. Hamilton, Blair County, 
Pa, 








The Question of Axle Grease—It is a 
mistake to think that any kind of oil 
will do for greasing axles. The oppor- 
tunity to save the wearing of axles and 
boxes, and at the same time use a lu- 
bricant causing the vehicles to run 
smoothly and easily came with the in- 
vention of Frazer’s axle grease. More 
of this is sold than of any other brand, 
and while it is a little higher in price, 
farmers and others using it have 
learned that it is cheaper in the end 
than others, because it lasts longer and 
saves wearing better than any other 
axle grease on the market. The Frazer 
is a familiar name in our advertising 
columns. 





The New Volga Cabbage mentioned 
and illustrated in American Agricultur- 
ist last winter has demonstrated its 
hardy characteristics compared with 
other late varieties. It withstood the 
winter on Long Island better than any 
other. The Volga was injured little or 
none and the heads came out increased 
in size and nearly all fit for market. 
Much more cabbage was: put out for 
seed cabbage than was set last August. 
The superior quality of the Volga 
should be of great value to cabbage 
growers for winter shipment. 
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OATS anD RYE 


to produce large, full grains, require 
a complete fertilizer rich in 


Potash 


BOOKS FREB—Write to-day for our 
valuable books on ‘‘Fertilization.’’ 
The information contained in them 
means money to you. Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed 


GoopD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Dil Soap No, 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of A and State Experiment 
Stations. This soa isa Ferilfeer eas, $4.50; hal Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb. ke aa 100-Ih. if 
70 1b., 83 per Ib; gia for booklet, 


l, —s a b. 
oce-dt When Stteen fem aice* ia 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50-cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Gin- 
seug FREE. Send for it. 


D.BRANDT, Box 520, Bremen,Chio. 























CRIMSON CLOVER SEED, new crop, home 
grown. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, De 


66 99.) kills Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks,Gophers, 

and Grain Insects. 

“The wheels of the 


ods grind slow but 

exceodingty small.” So the weevil, but you ean 
stop their "was others 
top ,their¥E uma Carbon Bisulphide”s’ sc 
SDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


A FRUIT 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Ma 




















pau “The Smalley” 
Cutters ana Blowers 


The only Cutter and Blower containing safety feed device, 
safety belt pulley and safety bal ance wheel. Light power 
required. Will elevate into any silo. Exceedingly strong 
and sold on their merit atlow prices. Aliso ensilage cas- 
tiers, silos, horse powers, threshers, hay presses. 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, COBLESKILL, N.Y. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily 

crown. Roots and seeds for sale. 

in your garden, Plant in 
Fall. Boo 


15 and Magazine, 4¢ 


OZARK GINSENG CO., DEPT. J-7, JOPLIN, MO. 
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3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 











WELL srcrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either _cunee 
Shallow wells.n any kind of soil or rock. Moupted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 

ng, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
them easily, Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee, writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of, the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
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Nature’s Warfare in the Farmers’ Behalf. 


The department of agriculture is thor- 
oughly in earnest in battling the cotton 
poll weevil. The latest agency, already 
alluded to in our columns, the Guate- 
malan ants, is a subject of the keenest 
interest. Agent Cook of the depart- 
ment says it is possible for the Indians 
of Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala, to grow 
cotton, in spite of the presence of the 
destructive enemy which now threat- 
ens the industry in Texas and _ other 
parts of this country. A large, brown 
ant, which secures its main supply of 
food from the cotton plant, attacks the 
weevil and destroys it. The ant grasps 
the weevil around the body with its 
jaws or mandibles and stings it, caus- 
ing permanent paralysis. The adroit 
and businesslike manner with which 
the ant disposes of the beetle seems to 
prove beyond question that it is by 
structure , and instinct especially 
equipped for this sort of warfare and 
may prove helpful in checking the rav- 
ages of the pest in this country. 

It is altogether too soon to make even 
a guess as to the ultimate outcome. Ex- 
perts in charge of the work in Texas 
sent word to headquarters last week 
that the initiative is satisfactory, the 
ants burrowing well into the Texas soil 
and nesting 14 inches deep within the 
period of a week. 

Nothing should be left undone on tha 
part of farmers to encourage and as- 
sistin the establishment of these friend- 
lyeants in the infested cotton belt. On 
the other hand, farmers should not 
abandon well known methods of con- 
trolling and checking the spread of this 
pest. Fruit growers on the Pacific coast 
owe the preservation of their great or- 
ange industry to a handful of friendly 
Australian lady beetles. This natural 
agency did, in a few months, what 
money and individual enterprise never 


EDITORIAL 


could have accomplished, by thorough- 
ly clearing the orchards of that dreaded 
cottony cushion scale. Since that time 
scientific experts have been studying 
natural reducing agencies, including 
both fungous diseases and insects. The 
artificial cultivation and distribution of 
certain fungi for the destruction of 
chinch bugs and grasshoppers have not 
been as successful as was predicted and 
anticipated. The same might also be 
said of the recent introduction of the 
lady beetle from China which feeds 
upon the notorious San Jose scale; al- 
though time enough has not elapsed in 
this particular instance to warrant the 
deduction of a general conclusion rela- 
tive to the economic value of this little 
friend. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
many farmers when anything of this 
sort is discovered and published, to fold 
their arms and content themselves with 
the let-alone policy, thinking that na- 
ture will come to their relief. We do 
not in any way underrate scientific in- 
vestigations of this sort, but do caution 
our readers to go slowly. At the same 
time they should do everything in their 
power to demonstrate the practical util- 
ity of this Guatemalan ant or any other 
natural agency that will reduce and 
check the further ravages and distri- 
bution of the cotton boll weevil. 

— 

A really serious phase of the effort 
to secure a national parcels post sys- 
tem is the attitude of a number of con- 
gressmen who unquestionably favor the 
express companies. But granted there 
is a fair fight, the prospect is good for 
such legislation. A danger lies in the 
possibility that the house postal com- 
mittee may refuse to permit the bill 
to come into the open. The members 
of this committee are as follows: Over- 
street of Indiana, Gardner of New Jer- 
sey, Sperry of Connecticut, Hedge of 
Iowa, Sibley of Pennsylvania, Snapp of 
Illinois, Goebel of Ohio, Steenerson of 
Minnesota, Stafford of Wisconsin, Dar- 
ragh of Michigan, Murdock of Kansas, 
Moon of Tennessee, Griggs of Georgia, 
Cowherd of Missouri, Wilson of New 
York, Finley of South Carolina, Kluttz 
of North Carolina and Kalanianaole of 
Hawaii. Is your representative in con- 
gress one of the above, and is he up 
for re-election next fall? If so, write 
him and induce other farmers to do the 
same, demanding to know how he 
stands on the question of parcels post. 
If he is opposed, turn him down at the 
polls next Noveniber, and elect a man 
favorable to this great reform. Force 
the congressmen to show their colors; 
smoke ’em out. 

ee 

The inevitable has taken place, and 
Folk has been nominated for governor 
of Missouri. Too hot weather to talk 
party politics, and for that matter 
American Agriculturist is not a partisan 
journal. Yet it is worth while to note 
that there was a very general demand 
in Missouri to bring to the front a 
man so forceful in disclosing wrong 
in public places and bringing to pun- 
ishment municipai boodlers, as was 
District Attorney Folk of St Louis. 


i 
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The interest in our co-operative plan 
of land development is due not alone to 
American Agriculturist’s cash prize of- 
fers aggregating $500 for best descrip- 
tive statements of the advantages of 
different sections; it must also be at- 
tributed to the fact that the merits of 
the various sections are demanding as 
never before the careful attention of 
thousands of progressive farmers. 
Splendid articles have been received 
at this office, and their early publica- 
tion will throw much light on this 
highly important topic. Let farmers 
everywhere participate in this move- 
ment. Remember the first prize of $100 
in cash, as described in our columns 
May 21 and again July 2, will be paid 
to the person who sends in the best 
answer, not to exceed 500 words, to the 
question: What are the advantages, 








also the disadvantages, of your county, 
section or state? There are 152 other 
cash prizes, thus affording ample op- 
portunity to those who have not yet 
sent in their written articles to partici- 
pate. If you have mislaid your copy of 
the paper giving particulars, write us 
at once for another, which will be sent 
without cost to you.. Let your replies 
sent in competition for the prizes 
named come forward speedily. 


_- 


The great strike among packing house 
‘employees has been the disturbing fac- 
tor in live stock circles. In a fair way 
for settlement at the close of last week, 
strike orders were again resumed, to 
the surprise of all, the packers being 
accused of bad faith in the matter of 
reinstating the workmen at Chicago 
and other western points. Until opera- 
tions at the packing houses have been 
resumed in a thoroughly normal way, 
the live stock markets will continue un- 
settled. 








A full acreage under cotton, notable 
unanimity in reports of yood crop 
growth up to late July, and the price 
well toward 10 cents, summarizes the 
encouraging phases in our great south- 
ern staple. The crop is by no means 
made, and there is of course ample op- 
portunity for possible disaster; but the 
present outlook certainly points to rea- 
sonable profits for growers, providing 
the crop is well handled. The New 
York Journal of Commerce has inter- 
viewed a large number af cotton man- 
ufacturers, and deductions therefrom 
indicate a materially reduced output of 
finished goods this season to date, un- 
der curtailment of spinning operations 
both north and south. It estimates that 
the season’s curtailment in the whole 
country has not been less than 15 to 
20%, and that recently it has been go- 
ing on at even a higher ratio than this. 
Possibly this has merely prevented the 
accumulation of a surplus of cotton 
goods in the warehouses. Certainly 
the demand for the staple continues 
healthy on both domestic and foreign 
account, even with manufacturers dis- 
inclined to operate their plants as 
usual. 





sailed ahscs isis 

As our advertisers are all well known, 
reliable business men, the articles they 
send on orders will be such as you and 
your friends may be proud of. By men- 
tioning in your order that you saw the 
advertisement in this paper, you will 
be protected by our guarantee pub- 
lished on this page. 

—____—_—______.... 

The speed of our modern trotter and 
the development of this type of horse 
is no less interesting than the strides 
made during the past few years in the 
production of-cows along dairy lines 
that have made recently such remark- 
able records. Attention has been called 
to the world’s new seven-day butter 
record by the Holstein cow, Sadie Vale 
Concordia, who produced 30 pounds 10.2 
ounces of butter fat. The remarkable 
production of another Holstein cow, 
Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, who at five 
years of age produced in seven days 
butter fat equivalent to 34.31 pounds, 
is a great achievement and reflects 
much credit on the American farmer. 
We waited a long time to see the two- 
minute trotter, but it came, and has 
done even better. Is the cow with a 40- 
pound butter record a possibility of the 
future? 


Pe 
But for the vexatious transportation 
question; what a “getting together” 


there would be between the splendid 
crops of homegrown peaches on the one 
hand and British consumers on the 
other. At a time when the domestic 
markets are well supplied at moder- 
ate prices with luscious peaches from 
the orchards of Georgia, Connecticut 
and west to the Missouri valley and be- 
yond, this fruit is a positive luxury in 
England. Texas orchardists have this 
season shipped to London4imited quan- 
tities of this fruit, each peach wrapped 








in a sheet of tissue paper, and care. 
fully packed for transportation, A few, 
shipments so far have been made by 
rail to New York city, where the fruit 
was repacked, thence placed in the re. 
frigerators of the ocean steamer, reach. 
ing the other side in excellent Shape, 
but of course at high cost. The lang 
journey for California peaches js even 
greater, while Georgia and other At. 
lantic coast peach states ought to find 
it possible to eventually build up ga 
good trade of this character. We have 
the fruit, the English people want it. 
Will the transportation companies, in 
equipment and moderate charges, aid 
in theg development of a substantial 
traffic of this character? 


oo — 
The California fruit agency, a pro- 
ducers’ organization which handles 


practically the entire output of citrus 
fruits on the Pacific coast, is in trouble, 
It is unfortunate that there has been 
a disagreement as to management and 
that the organization is to be allowed 
to disintegrate. This is conceded to be 
ene of the largest combinations that 
has ever been formed for handling fruit 
and produce of any kind. It was or- 
ganized about a year and a half ago, 
with a membership which included 
practically all the prominent citrug 
fruit growers in California. Since its 
organization it has handled practically 
90% of the fruit from that state. Pro- 
ducers and officers should get together 
and adjust their differences and con- 
tinue to handle their own products, 
This is the sort of co-operation that 
pays. Merely a question of manage- 
ment should not be a stumbling block 
to disrupt so important an enterprise. 
OE 


Increasing Interest in Marl. 





In many parts of New Jersey the usa 
of marl has been almost entirely aban- 
doned since the general introductior of 
commercial fertilizers. Fertilizers give 
a much larger amount of plant food in 
a much smaller bulk and can be han- 
dled with a minimum of labor. 

There is a tendency this winter, how- 
ever, to return to the use of marl, es- 
pecially where fertilizers have long 
been used, and more business is being 
done at the marl pits than has been 
known for many years. 

Marl is sold by the square rod, but it 
is thrown out on the bank by the owner 
of the marl pit. It is dug about 7 or 8 
feet deep. Seven men are required, two 
to dig, two to throw from the staging, 
two to shovel back from the edge of 
the pit, and one to bail water. Half a 


square rod is dug in four hours with 
this force. There are between 25 and 
30 loads in half a square rod. This 


quantity is now selling at $12 to $15 in 
Burlington county, but 25 years ago $75 
and $80 was paid for the same amount. 

Marl is used broadcast on grass land, 
or in the rows before planting potatoes. 
A big shovelful is used in 8 or 10 feet of 
furrow. It is not much used for corn 
or trucking crops, its best action being 
on rather heavy land. Marl is also com- 
posted with manure. A large pile of 
manure is made in a field in the early 
winter and covered about a foot deep 
with marl. It is then forked over and 
allowed to remain until spring. Farm- 
ers believe that the greatest fertilizing 
effect is obtained by this treatment, as 
the acids of the manure seem to make 
the marl more available. Possibly, how- 
ever, it is the marl that makes the ma- 
nure more available. The principal ob- 
jection farmers make to the use of 
mar! is the labor it involves. 





Provision Exports—During May, 
shipments of meats, dairy products and 
live stock from the United States 
reached a total value of $14,667,012. Beef 
exports were 23,788,150 Ibs, valued at 8.8 
cents per pound, hams 14,230,684 pounds, 
Jard 29,341,860 pounds, butter 390,470 
pounds valued at 16.3 cents per pound, 
and cheese 2,482,006 pounds valued at 
9.7 cents per pound. 
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Splendid Progress in the Grange. 





Two new granges have been organized 
during the past six months and one, at 
least, reorganized in Connecticut. Re- 
ports show that many granges are re- 
ceiving large classes of new members. 
On the whole I have reason to believe 
that we are doing as well as we have 
ever done during the past few years. 
The spirit of the members is good, look- 
ing to even better times to come.—[O. 
S. Wood, State Master. 

From January to July, 1904, there 
have been 21 new granges organized and 
three reorganized in Indiana. The char- 
ter membership ranged from 20 to 185 
and the growth since organization, in 
some instances, has been from 25 to 75 
for each grange. The strong features 
of the grange in Indiana are fraternal, 
social and educational, thus improving 
citizenship, bettering social conditions, 
advancing the material interests of 
farmers by better methods in culture 
and sale of farm products, resulting in 
enhancing the profits and increasing the 
intrinsic value of our homes and farms, 
Farmers now understand that the road 
to success in agriculture comes from a 
thorough knowledge of the science of 
agriculture and adherence to business 
methods in culture and in the purchase 
and sale of commodities grown or need- 
ed on the farm or in the house.—[Aaron 
Jones, State Master. 

We have at last found a fertile field 
for grange work and an efficient deputy 
in Maryland, near the Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia line, in Garrett coun- 
ty. I organized a grange at Swanton 
March 16 and appointed Charles F. 
Sweet deputy for the counties of Gar- 
rett, Allegany and Washington, with 
the understanding that when he had 
organized five granges we would have 
‘ unty grange. I spent the third week 
of May in the county and visited the 
five granges. We organized a Pomona 
at Oakland May 21, with 26 delegates 
present, besides other members. Since 
then Deputy Sweet has organized five 
oth r granges. Brother Eckert has or- 

inized two in Carroll county and one 
in Bal timore county, thus making 13 
new granges in the state since January 
1, 1904.—[J. B. Ager, State Master. 

Since January, something like 22 new 

anges have been organized and a very 
irge addition has been made to the 
membership in New York. Never be- 
fore have farmers been so thoroughly 
awakened to the necessity of organiza- 
ition and what it can accomplish for 
them, This promises to be the banner 
year for the order in New York state.— 
[E. B. Norris, State Master. 

Since January, 22 new granges have 
been organized in Ohio. While it is 
probable that the harvest and usual 
rush of the season will interfere with 
active work for a time, indications 
point to the holding of a large number 
of field meetings in August.—[F. A. 
Derthick, State Master. 

Patrons in Pennsylvania are after the 
banners for largest increase during the 
year. Some are not trying to win, but 

hey have to take care of the applica- 

tiene that are coming to them. The 
next state meeting will be a rouser and 
it is believed that reports will show 
over 7000 new members. Organization 
is the key to success and the grange is 
taking its rightful place as the recog- 
nized farmers’ Organization of the state 
and of the United States. The policy 
of the order is attracting thoughtful 
men and women to it, and is increasing 
its prestige generally. Carefully 
planned, intelligently directed, earnest 
work along commendable lines is win- 
ning in subordinate, Porona and state 
granges. The thousands of Pennsyl- 
vania Patrons point with pride to the 
progress being made and the work be- 
ing done. Some 30 granges have been 
organized and reorganized in this state 
this year.—[W. F. Hill, State Master. 

Two new granges have been organ- 
ized in Vermont during the past six 
months and several of the older ones 
have nearly doubled their membership. 
Frequently hear of classes of from ten 

to 20, and even more, being instructed 
the same evening. The organization is 
studying carefully those matters per- 
taining to their interests. The meetings 
are well attended and much enthusiasm 
shown.—[C. J. Bell, State Master. 


-— 
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Work the Granges Can Do. 


J. L. COWLES, POSTAL PROGRESS LEAGUE. 





The Pennsylvania state grange is 
sending out categorical questions to 
congressional candidates asking if they 
will vote for an extended and chea 
parceis post. Why should not the dif- 
ferent agricultural associations put 
such a question to the different presi- 
dential candidates? Why not require 
them to speak out before they are nom- 
inated? We cannot insist too strongly 
on this thing. 

We want Col Pope’s bill or a more 
extended one passed this winter. Isn’t 
that the common feeling of the agricul- 
tural interests? Then why not let it 
be understood that candidates must 
show their hands and show to us now? 
The postmaster general declared him- 
self, both to the representatives of the 
grange and to me, as opposed to any 
extension of the present parcels weight 
limit. Did he voice Pres Roosevelt’s 
will at this time? If Pres Roosevelt is 
elected, will he be with the farmer in 
this matter or against? Why shouldn’t 
he answer this question now? Who are 
the rulers of this country? Haven’t 
the voters a right to determine the pol- 
icy which their servants are to pursue? 

Is not the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion a most apropos occasion to ask of 
the president a great advance in our 
foreign postal relations? We offer the 
following resolution for your considera- 
tion, in the hope that it may be quickly 
adopted by your different organizations 
and forwarded to the president and the 
postmaster gereral: 

Resolved, that the president and the 
postmaster general be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to offer to the 
countries of Europe reciprocal postal 
convenience similar to our present 
postal conveniences with Mexico and 
with Canada. 


Broad Field of the Grange. 


MRS ADDIE 8S. HALE, 








The grange takes great interest in 
the vital questions of the day. It is 
non-sectarian and non-partisan. Its 
platform is broad and its influence 
liberalizing. It admits women on the 
same basis as men. Women are eligi- 
ble to all the 13 offices. It is the first, 
and probably the only organization of 
any size to demonstrate the exact 
equality of the sexes. Resolutions to 
this effect have been passed in national, 
etate and county granges 

But in many ways it is making itself 
felt for the betterment of mankind. It 
has a legislative committee to watch 
the bills before congress and to look 
out for the interest of several hundred 
farmers and their families. Some 40,000 
granges in all have been organized in 
the United States. There are 60,000 
members in New England alone. The 
grange has been and is a great factor 
in shaping legjslation to prevent the 
adulteration of foods. Oleomargarine, 
and other imitations of butter, must be 
sold on their own merits and not mas- 
querade as the genuine article. 

The grange has taken deep interest in 
g00d roads, which are important not 
only to the country towns, but to man- 
ufacturers, merchants, railways and all 
the business interests of the country. 
Rural mail delivery and parcels post 
are also important measures in which 
the grange is interested. And there is 
nowhere that the influence of the 
grange is felt to better effect than in 
the home, where it inspires higher 
ideals. The grange believes in liberty 
of the right kind, but not in license, 


Seeding Timothy—M. P. L., Penn- 
syivania: It undoubtedly will be possi- 
ble to get a better crop of timothy by 
sowing in August than to delay and 
seed after wheat this fall and next 
spring. In some matters man has been 
able to make marked improvement on 
nature; in others the best he can do is 
to imitate nature. A good time to seed 
timothy is when the seed of the ripe 
timothy is falling. This is during the 
month of August. If climatic condi- 
tions are favorable for the germination 
of timothy seed at this time, a much 
better st:.ad will be secured than if the 
seeding is delayed until later in the 
fall. Early seeding insures a sufficient- 
ly, strong plant to withstand the severe 
rigors of winter.—[{Prof I. C. Watson, 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 








ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


NEW YORE. 


At the recent meeting of Water- 
town, the afternoon was given over to 
the children and their friends. The 
hall was beautifully decorated with 
flowers and potted plants. Nearly 400 
were seated at the tables, where straw- 
berries and other refreshments were 
served, Final degrees were conferred on 
seven candidates. One application for 
membership was received and one can- 
didate elected. The festivities were 
saddened by the recent death of Har- 
rison Fuller, who had been a member 
of this grange for 18 years, and who 
had many warm friends among the 
young people. 

Huron of Wayne county is in a flour- 
ishing condition, having a membership 
of 268. It organized a juvenile grange 
in May, 1904, the first in the state. 
During the past winter the Patrons 
kept up reading courses from Cornell, 
one for the ladies and one for the gen- 
tlemen. This grange is alive on cur- 
rent topics and occasionally holds spe- 
cial meetings for the discussion of some 
question that is to be voted upon. It 
has exerted a strong influence for good 
roads. As a result of some specisl 
meetings the town owns a rock crush- 
er, with which they are doing splendid 
work, and is to try the money system 
of road tax next year. The grange 
meets every alternate Saturday even- 
ing in its own commodious hall, which 
is tastefully furnished.—[G. C. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


August is the great picnic month and 
the series picnics will do much to still 
further popularize the order in Pennsyl- 
vannia. National Master Jones and 
Brother Wilson are both known as fine 
speakers, and all patrons who possibly, 
will do well to hear these distinguished 
brothers. Brother Mortimer Whitehead, 
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who was unable togive consecutivedays 
tothestate, will be heard at some points 
during the month. State grange epeak- 
ers will treat Pennsylvannia matter of 
interest and importance. Don’t miss 
the grange picnic. 


The next state grange meeting will be 
held at Erie. With harmony, enthusi- 
asm and interest, the big session of 
Wilkesbarre will be excelled. 


At a recent meeting of Coryville two 
candidates were given degrees. There 
have been only 14 new members taken 
in this year. A resolution was passed 
at the beginning of the year to give 
final degrees only once in two months, 
but for some reason it has not worked 
very well, and therefore at the last 
meeting it was changed to once in four 
weeks. 


Lamar of Clinton county recently cel- 
ebrated its 30th anniversary. Hon 
Frank Porter, worthy past overseer of 
the state grange and organizer of this 
grange, was present 


-— 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
—The New York World of July 2Qsays: 
“Pres Roosevelt has several candidates 
under consideration for the vacancy 
caused by the death of Col J. H. Brig- 
ham, assistant secretary of agriculture. 
Those mentioned for the place are W. 
W. Miller, secretary of the Ohio board 
of agriculture; Prof W. G. Johnson of 
American Agriculturist, New York: 
Gifford Pinchot, chief of the bureau of 
forestry, United States department of 
agriculture, and J. O. Thompson, of 
the bureau of animal industry at 
Washington.” 





_—_- 


Flowering Plant Identified—M. &., 
Pennsylvania: The plant you send is 
one of the cultivated deutzias. Dr 
Syster H. Dewey, botanist of the United 
States department of agriculture, 
thinks it is Deutzia wedi stm 
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to get one before buying any spreader. 
bearings, frictionless balanced gearing. 


Write for a catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE 








The National is the strongest and lightest running spreader made. 
Only real “anti-clog” Cylinder and Rake, 
Every working part controlled from driver’s large, comfortable secure seat. 
Machines ready for delivery. Address 


CO., 109 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 


a do just as much and do it easier g 


with thee newN A TIONAL 
nUNxinG Manwere Spreader 


as three horses and a man can do 
with any similar machine, There are 


why this is so, and a lot 
21 Reasons of other matter given in 


our new catalogue, the handsomest ever issued on Manure Spreaders. Be sure 


Roller 








Michigan Lands 


In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. 

fruit country in the United States. pant B 
land or LOCATE anywhere until = have IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings. the 
greatest varie es of . oreps and nave. sunexcelled 
markets. LO and Y TERMS 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE. MICH” 








New York State Fair 


Syracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses 
The agricultural display will exceed all former ex- 
hibitions in quality and variety. 
Live Stock Exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair. A third prize has been added in the sheep 
swine departments. 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 
New coops have been put in and more prizes than 
last year are offered. 
The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually fine exhibit of last year. 
This department is receiving more attention each 
year from the farmers and the manufacturers of 
tural implements. 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as new classes have been 
added, bringing this department up to date. 
Farm Produce 
This department promises to be larger than ever, 
and will be one of the most attractive features of 


the fair, 
Dairy Exhibit 


will be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
to be larger than ever. 
Fruit and Plowers 
will interest all who attend the fair, The fruit de- 
signs will be an attractive feature in itself, The 
way A, display will equal any exhibit ever given at 
th 
Entries in the Live Stock Department close 
ge 8th; in all other departments, A at 
except machinery, which closes on Sep 

~4 "bth. 

Send for Prize List. 

S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 








BUY A FARM 


YOUR OWN TERMS 


In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 


We are selling our land $5.00 to §10.00 per acre, 

Good markets, high prices, taxes low, plenty of 
wood for building and fuel, Close to railroads 
Soil fertile and productive. 

We guarantee employment in ovr own amills 
and camps to parties buying our lands, and sell 
them lumber at wholesale prices for building and 
deliver it free over our railroad. Write me 
for full particulars, booklets, maps, etc, , 

NIEL Teh Land ommelesiens 
_ 1 5 EPHENS ON toMPA Ne aaa 
Wells Street, Wel jis, Me 


NEW ~2r BOOKS: 


Irrigation Farming, Z. M. Wilcox.. 





Fumigation a Ww. Ms, Jehnsons. eesee 
The Book of Corn bert Myrick. se.ssssseee i~ 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, 1. G. Curtis... 109 
Alfalfa, 7. D. Coburtteseosseseses cccccccccecce OO 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

62 Lafayette pues Marquette Building 
New York, N.Y.’ Thicago . 
anes 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida, 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
through study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local 
conditions supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the problems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 


Protecting Cotton from Caterpillars. 


W. NEWELL, GA STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 











In 1903, the cotton caterpillar did con- 
siderable damage in southern Georgia, 


notably in 
the counties 
of Baker, 

, ¥ Cra wford, 
COTTON CATERPILLAR. Chatham, 
Dooly, Houston, Laurens, Lowndes, Ma- 
con, Mitchell, Pulaski, Randolph, Stew- 
art, Sumter and Taylor. These cater- 
pillars appear in destructive numbers 
at irregular intervals. Seasons of 
greatest destruction are usually sepa- 
rated by several years’ immunity and 
are preceded by one or two years in 
which the worms are active. 

The most serious caterpillar year, 
1868, was preceded by weather condi- 
tions. favoring their constant increase 
through 1866 and 1867. Damage by the 
caterpillars again commenced in 1871, 
increased in 1872 and 1873 was one of the 
most destructive seasons on record. 

Present conditions favor a return of 
he caterpillars in 1904. Their appear- 
ance cannot be certainly predicted, but 
comparative freedom from parasites in 
1903 makes it advisable for the planter 
to be properly prepared for combating 
the pest should it appear. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MOTH. 

The adult, shown in picture, is an 
olive-gray moth, like candle flies, which 
all planters 
know. It is 1% 
to 1% inches 
across wings 
when expand- 
ed. The moth 
flies largely at 
night, when it 
deposits eggs 
on the plant, 
The adult does not injure the cotton. 
Egg deposition lasts several days or 
weeks and a single female may deposit 
300 to 600. An entire generation may 





ADULT MOTH, 


- develop in from three to four weeks. 


A picture of one of the worms is shown 
herewith. 
REMEDIAL METHODS, 
Trap lights are not effectual. The 
larva, a voracious feeder, can be killed 
by poisoning the foliage upon which it 


feeds. One experiment in 1903 was 
made August 22, at a time when the 


majority of the larvae were nearly full 
grown, and many had webbed up, en- 
tered the pupal stage, so that conditions 
were unfavorable for spraying tests. 

Several plats were treated. A dusting 
apparatus was made of a 1-inch board 
4\% feet long and 3 inches wide, by bor- 
ing a 1%-inch hole 5 inches froi.a each 
end and attaching under each hole a 
sack 5 inches wide by 15 inches long. 
These sacks were made from unstarch- 
ed sheeting. Sacks filled with mixture of 
one part paris green and four parts air- 
slaked lime. This was dusted on plants 
by walking rapidly along rows, holding 
duster in such a manner as to distrib- 
ute the poison upon both sides. 

Distributing from sacks attached to 
pole carried on a mule was very un- 
satisfactory. Other rows were sprayed 
with mixture of paris green with lime 
and arsenate of lead of different 
amounts. The most satisfactory 
strength for paris green was not more 
than two pounds per 100 galions water; 
severe burning of foliage resulting from 
use of larger amount. Arsenate of lead 
may be safely applied at the rate of 
six pounds to 100 gallons water, with- 
out danger of burning. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATION, 

The spraying with paris green was 

somewhat more effective than with ar- 
1 


*the 
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senate of lead and slightly more effect- 
ive than the application of paris green 
and lime with duster. The latter meth- 
od, however, has advantage of rapidity 
of application. With the duster a man 
can cover ten to 15 acres per day, but 
not more than three to four acres per 
day with knapsack sprayer. Generally, 
the application of paris green in powder 
form is preferable to spraying. In rainy 
weather the paris green washes off the 
plants and make it almost impossible te 
keep them properly covered. At such 
times the caterpillars develop most rape 
idly and remedies are most needed. 

The arsenate of lead is very adhesive. 
In rainy weather, therefore, when im- 
practicable to dust, spraying with ar- 
senate of lead is recommended. A 
knapsack or similar pump must be used 
as larger pumps driven through fields 
break down considerable cotton. The 
younger larvae succumb most readily to 
the poison, so that the advantage of 
early application is evident. Everyone 
destroyed early in the season is as 
much gained as the destruction of sev- 
eral hundred later on, 

After applying the poison, 
should be kept from the plants. If nec- 
essary to drive through the field, the 
horses or mules should be muzzled. 
Reasonable care in handling should be 
taken to prevent entrance of the poison 
into open sores or cuts. There is no 
danger to pickers as a result of spray- 
ing or dusting, unless a very large num- 
ber of bolls are open at the time of 
treatment. 

ee 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Chatham Co—All are doing 
fine. There has been much rain and 
grass has made good headway. All corn 
worked last time exvept very late. Very 
little fruit in this section, and that of 
poor quality. Wheat is generally good; 
prospect fine for a good crop. Owing 
to scarcity of peas, not so many being 
sown as usual. 

Green Co—Wheat is all harvested. 
Tobacco growing rapidly; average crop 
will be raised. Corn well advanced; 
early planted about all laid by. Oats 
nearly ready for harvest. Gardens in 
fine conditicn and growing nicely. Veg- 
etables above the average. Fruit not 
doing well. Apples falling off badly. 
Peaches not very good. Blackberries 
ripening. Hay medium crop; corn fair. 

Surry Co—The apple crop, which was 
at first thought to be killed, will be 
about half a crop, but the quality of 
fruit ‘will be poor. Corn and to- 
bacco are looking well. While the 
spring was cool and backward, the re- 


stock 


crops 


-cent rains and hot weather have caused 


all crops to grow very rapidly. A large 
crop of cabbage for shipping purposes 
has been put out, and bids fair to be a 
full crop. Oats crop is very short. 

Davie Co—All growing crops seem in 
fair condition. Corn is tasseling and 
silking, and is being laid by with good 
size stalk and mostly free from grass. 
Cotton is blooming, fruiting and doing 
very well. No insects. Some complaint 
of weeds where rains have been abun- 
dant. Tobacco is small and late. No 
topping yet. Wheat threshing in prog- 
ress; fine yields are reported. Oats all 
cut. 


Currituck Co—Much advancement 
has been made in farm work, which 
is well up. Considerable work has been 
done in sowing peas. Rains have been 
general and light, but sufficient for 
the growth of vegetation. Most all corn 
laid by, and in good condition. Corn 
70c p bu, meat 10c p lb, spring chickens 
25 to 45c. 

Iredell Co—Wheat almost all housed 
and some is being threshed; it is of 
good quality. Corn about all laid by, 
and it is growing fine. Cotton and to- 
bacco late, but look very well. Bees 
are not making much honey. Gardens 
good. 

Vance Co—Crops in Vance, Franklin 


and Wake counties have greatly im- 
proved. Cotton full of squares and 
blooms. Corn in silk and tassel. Crops 
throughout this section are reported 
better than last year, although only % 
very small increase in acreage. Much 
wheat in north part of Wake remains 
to be threshed out. Crops with a few 
exceptions are cleaner than they have 
been in some time. A very destructive 


hail storm passed through North Vance 
Co recently, ruining large quantities of 
tobacco. The weather has been very 
favorable for all kinds of crops up tu 
this time and should good seasons con- 
tinue, farmers will gather the largest 
crops in some time. 

Randolph Co—Farmers are about 
through laying by corn and it looks fine, 
but the land is in rather bad shape, as 
recent heavy rains washed and packed 
it and some fields are grassy and weedy. 
Cotton looks fine; it is rather small and 
late, but has a good, healthy appear- 
ance. Clover and grasses are fine, but 
there has been but very little hay saved 
yet. Gardens are fine. Plenty of cab- 
bage, beets, onions, beans, etc, but no 
market except in a small way. Apples 
about half a crop and worth 40 to 60c p 


bu. Prospect for sweet potatoes very 
good. Early Irish potatoes are being 
dug; fair crop. Wheat threshing in 


progress here and the quality is fine. 
The acreage sown last fall was 10% less 
than an average and some wheat was 
very thin on the ground and short. New 
wheat is worth $1 p bu right from the 
machine now. 


VIRGINIA 


Caroline Co—The splendid farm on 
the Rappahannock river, about 10 miles 
below Fredericksburg, known as Hay- 





field, containing over 1200 acres, has 
been sold to E. Ewing of Toledo, O, 


for a handsome price. Mr Ewing will 
take charge of the property on Jan 1, 
and contemplates making extensive im- 
provements to the buildings and on 
the farm generally, which, when com- 
pleted, will make it one of the hand- 
somest estates in this section. 


Charles City Co—Farmers through- 
out the county are busy now threshing 
wheat. While the yield of wheat is 
slightly helow the average, the quality 
is uniformly good. 

Augusta Co—Wheat harvest is ended, 
and when it has been threshed out 
appears to be more than an average 
crop. Farmers are now in the midst 
of haying and the prospect is for an 
immense yield. Much more rye has 
been harvested than for many previous 
years. Corn is looking fine and the 
acreage is a large one. Plums and 
peaches are now coming on and prom- 
ise satisfactory yields. 

Lunenburg Co—The crops southwest 
of Meherrin in a portion of Charlotte 
and Prince Edward counties were con- 
siderably damaged by the hail and wind 
storm that passed over this section re- 
cently. Several farmers had their to- 
bacco crop almost totally ruined by be- 
ing beaten from the stalk, and several 
instances have been reported where the 
corn stalk was stripped entirely of all 
the fodder. Other crops were damaged 
to a great extent in an area that cov- 
ered several miles in the path of the 
storm. Oats and wheat were much 
damaged by the wind, being blown 
down in shocks as well as in the field. 


KENTUCKY. 





Calloway Co—Wheat harvest about 
over. Corn is doing well and is about 
all laid by. Farmers are now cutting 
grass; several good stands. Rain has 
greatly delayed the work. Crops in 
general seem to be getting along nicely. 

Crittenden Co—About 50% of the corn 
was laid by with two plowings. What 
little wheat that was harvested is still 
in the shock. The weather has been 
so wet that wheat cannot be threshed. 
Meadows are being ruined, as_ the 
weather has so far not been fit to cut 
them. Most corn on low lands is 
drowned out and ruined. Corn on all 
uplands looks fine, and if: the rains 
continue there will be one of the big- 
gest crops in years, Pastures fine. Oats 
crop harvested. Gardens doing nicely. 
Peach crop good. Apples 25% of a crop. 
Stock doing fine. Pastures excellent. 


TENNESSEE. 

Marshall Co—Nearly all the wheat ts 
threshed and the yield is much larger 
than was expected. Although the acre- 
age was much below the average, yet 


crop will be greater than for several 
years past. Some rain during the 


"Corn 





threshing season, yet the crop will be 
on the market in fine condition, and 
95% will grade high. Corn prospects 
are very promising, and with the large 
amount planted and a few more good 
rains the yield will be enormous. Wheat 
is selling at 90c p bu, corn 45c, oats 
25ce. Oats a large crop. 


DELAWARE. 


Seaford, Sussex Co, July 23—Season 
has been very dry so far and crops of 
all kinds have suffered for rain. There 
has been one heavy rain storm recent- 
ly, but it was accompanied by thunder 
and lightning and some hail, and did 
much damage. Strawberry, blackberry 
and potato crops were as a result cut 
short one-half or more. The potato 
crop, Which last Season sold for 40 to 
50c p %-bu bskt, has brought from 20 
to 25c this year and in a few instances 
30c, so this really amounts to one- 
fourth of a crop and barely pays ex- 
penses. Late potatoes mostly planted 
and the second crop is now going into 
the ground. In most cases potatoes are 
followed by cowpeas or millet, which 
produce a good crop of hay, making 
two crops from the same land in one 
season. Notwithstanding the drouth 
early varieties of peaches and plum; 
have rotted worse than usual. No 
more than half a crop of peaches is ex- 
pected, buds being-more shy than eve 
Some cantaloupes are being shipped, 
though the main crop will hardly be o 
for a week or so. Green corn just com- 
ing into market. Field corn lookine 
well, but needs rain. Corn now wort! 
70 to 75c p bu and hard to get. 


The State Fair will be held at 
3randywine, Del, Aug 20-Sept 2. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Alcorn Co—Crop prospects are the 
best in a number of years. Farmers 
about through cultivating crops. 
70c p bu, eggs 10 to 12c p doz, 
chickens 10c p lb, butter 15 to 20c, Iris} 
potatoes 50c p bu, tomatoes 10c p Dbskt. 


are 


Other vegetables find but little sale. 
Home raised watermelons 15 to 3dc 
each, 


MISSOURI, 

Lewis Co—The weather has been very 
rainy. Corn has been cultivated the 
second time. Harvest nearly at hand. 
Oats cutting begun. An abundant 
crop of blackberries; plums medium; 
peaches scarce; apples fair; pears good. 
Stock doing well. 


Montgomery Co—Season about 3 wks 
late on account of the wet weather. 
Most all the farmers have cultivated 
their corn the third time, while some 
are fast finishing planting. Wheat was 
injured when in the bloom by the rain 
and will only be one-half a crop. Oats 
very snort, but have filled pretty well. 
Early potatoes all rotted and the late 
planted are only about one-half a 
stand. Meadows good, but very thin. 
Clover good. Apples a failure. Peaches 
are doing fine and there will be a full 
crop. All stock doing well. No hog 
cholera reported. Glanders is reported 
prevalent among horses in the northern 
part of the county. Farm hands re- 
ceive $16 and $18 p mo with board and 


$25 without. Poultry doing poorly. 
Eggs bring 12c p doz. There are more 
lambs in the county than usual. Pas- 


tvres fine. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Woods Co—This part of the country 
has been blessed with rain, although it 
was late, coming about May 2. Good 
rains have been frequent since that 
date. Crops were never more promis- 
ing in the history of the country. Corn 
all laid by and cotton cultivation is 
rapidly progressing. Labor scarce and 
wages high. Cotton choppers were paid 
as high as $1.75 p day. Crops in gen- 
eral are in very good growing condi- 
tion. Wheat acreage is small, but the 
heads are well filled and the grain of 
good size. 


Cattle Inspectors Kept Busy—Cattle 
Inspector Hahn has been kept very 
busy attending to mange cases among 
the cattle in the northwestern part of 
Woodward Co. The cattle owners and 





many farmers are objecting to the or- 
der compelling all of them to dip their 
eattle within a certain length of time, 
or else have their herds quarantined in 
their pastures. The inspector is there 
seeing that the order to dip is being 
earried out. The special quarantine is 
locating the mange district. It takes in 
one row of townships in Woodward Co, 
along the Beaver Co line, and about 
half way down the western boundary 
of Woodward Co. The territory is ex- 
periencing considerable trouble and it 
takes an inspector all the time to keep 
things straight. 


Oklahoma Co—Crop prospects in this 


county are very good, especially for 
corn. Wheat is threshing out fairly 
well. Potatoes are in fine condition 


nd promise a good yield. 
TEXAS. 
Floyd Co—Drouth was broken June 
While crops are somewhat late, 
look well. Cotton, of which there 
. large acreage planted, looks prom- 
Iivery farmer has in from 10 to 
60 ucres, and several gins will be put 
this county. Wheat crop was 
a owing to dry weather, but 
land that was in wheat was planted in 
various crops, such as millet, maize, 
cotton, ete. Farmers are well up with 
their work, and the prospect is good 
for a general crop. Stock looks fine. 


Dairymen Elect Officers—At the re- 
cent meeting of the state dairymen’s 





they 


7 ] » 
failure, 


assn, held at College Station, officers 
re elected as follows: Pres, W. R. 


inn of Dallas; vice-pres, Dr Kirksey 
He arns; sec and treas, G. E. Adams. 
decided to meet semi-annually 


SI 
It was 
hereafter 

Jones — rains have im- 
proved crop prospects very materially. 
outlook is very encouraging. Cool 
have caused cotton to become 
lousy. 


ichts 
very 

Crosby Co—Prospects for crops are 
flattering. Corn almost ready to lay 
by. Cotton chopping going on; outlook 
fc - half a bale or more p acre is good. 
Everything in the garden line in splen- 
did condition. Farmers here are rais- 
ing thoroughbred cattle and finding 
splendid sale for them. 

Tarrant Co—Crops are good, but rain 
is needed. Fruit an average yield. 
This, the southeast part of Tarrant Co, 

ll adapted to fruits and vegetables 


Is w 
of all kinds, 





KANSAS. 


New Experimental Station—A sta- 
tion for observing the soil, temperature 
d humidity at depths of from 1 to 25 





inches, during the active season, has 
been established at Rockport, by the 
U §S dept of agri. The observations 
and records will be made by Jesse E. 


Bartholomew. The object is to deter- 
ne scientifically the relative drouth- 


sisting qualities of the various field 


rops of this region, with a view to 
introduction of other economic 
lants and field crops now grown in 


n 
r¢ 
the 
pl 
this vicinity. 

Dickinson Co—A strip of country 
about a mile wide, along the Smoky Hill 
river, was entirely destroyed by inun- 
dation, The upland fields have been too 


soft to admit of harvesting and grain 
is badly bleached. Wheat and oats 
that were cut when weather permitted 


are now moldy and of little value. It is 
estimated that the loss in this county 
will reach at least $250,000. Upland corn 
is fine. Considerable alfalfa has been 
lost and some fields of .potatoes are a 
total loss, as water has stood on the 
land for several days. Produce of all 
kinds abundant in the market. 
Montgomery Co—More rain fell in 
this section in June than for 20 vears; 
11.74 in for the month, ana in July, up 
to and including the llth, 7 i-16 in. 
Southeastern Kan will have the latest 
wheat harvest in her history. Not more 
than one-half of the wheat has been 
cut. When it was not raining, the fields 
were too soft to run the binder. Farm- 
ers are now working almost night and 
day to save all they can of their crop. 
There was considerable weedy corn, but 
the recent fair weather has allowed of 
thorough eultivation. Oats heavy and 
lodged considerably. Threshing has 


New Tobacco Crop Progressing, 





No general discouraging reports are 
at hand concerning the development of 
the new tobacco crop in the south and 
middle sections. The partial drouth in 
Ky is relieved and young plants are 
quite promising. In Henderson Co the 
crop is late. Some _ districts report 
tardy planted tobacco as making com- 
paratively slow progress. In the Hop- 
kinsville district some damage is re- 
ported from hail. Tenn conditions are 


cheerful. Cheatham and Sumner Co 
crops continue to do nicely. In some 
sections, however, growers claimed 


there was an excess of moisture. 

In Va the weather has proved suffi- 
ciently warm to induce a strong growth, 
and tobacco that was planted in good 
season is well advanced. That set out 
late, of course, does not progress so 
rapidly. In the Carolinas much tobac- 
co has been topped, and Hertford Co, 
N C, reports curing begun last week. 
Edgecombe Co advices indicate a splen- 
did growth of tobacco. It is believed 
from the present outlook that the yield 
p a in that district this season will 
average heavier than last year. How- 
ever, by reason of the great increase 
in acreage, it is believed by leading 
growers that the crop cannot at best 
weigh out more than two-fifths the 
yield of ’03. 

KENTUCKY’S RECORD LAST YEAR, 

Some interesting figures have just 
been issued by Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Vreeland relative to the tobac- 
co production of the Blue Grass state. 
These show that the burley crop in ’03 
was about 11,700,000 lbs below the aver- 
age annual production for the preced- 
ing five yrs. This accounts for the 
phenomena] advance in the purley mar- 
ket the past spring. On the other hand, 
the dark crop for '03 showed a great 
increase, amounting to 20,900,000 Ibs 
over the five-yr average, which was 
115,900,000 lbs. These figures include the 
output in the Clarksville and Cumber- 
land districts. The banner tobacco pro. 
ducing county of Ky in ’03 was Da- 
viess, which turned out 13,215,000 Ibs. 
Graves produced 12,911,000 and Christian 
11,154,000. The total yield for Ky in ’03 
is given at 194,080,000 lbs. Mr Vreeland 
advises that a law be passed in Ky 
requiring county assessors to give ac- 
curate statistics regarding the tobacco 
crop. He believes these would be of 
momentous interest to the public. 

French contractors are buying quite 
freely at Baltimore, taking both Md 
and O types. O medium to fine red 
brings 8@12c p lb, spangled to yellow 12 
@20c. Cincinnati quotes colory strip- 
pers at 10@17%‘c, bright 9@13c, seed leaf 
3@9c, Spanish 6@11%c. Reports from 
the Buckeye state tell of cigar leaf 
tobacco making good growth. Unless 
indications fail, the yield should be 
gratifying. In Adams Co, the burley 
acreage is heavy. In Clermont condi- 
tions are fair. 


Tobacco Notes. 








London advices say Chancellor Aus- 
tin Chamberlain of the British ex- 
chequer has announced that the newly 
imposed extra duty of 6c p Ib on un- 
stripped tobacco in bonded warehouses 
prior to the enactment of the law 
would be reduced. American exporters 
called the state dept’s attention to the 
matter, urging that hundreds of thou- 
sands of lbs of such tobacco were in 
bond at present. It is ciaimed that 
the average value of this tobacco is 
about 12c p Ib. Thus the extra duty 
of 6c, while only a small part of the 
former tariff of 73c, is 50% of the actual 
valuation of the tobacco. The reduc- 
tion of the tax on bonded stock is 
therefore hailed with acclamation by 
U §S exporters. 


KENTUCKY. 


Members of the reorganized Burley 
growers’ assn held a meeting at Lex- 
ington recently. The attendance was 
good and represented the entire burley 
district. The assn deemed it best to 
hold the convention behind closed doors. 
Pres W. B. Hawkins informs American 
Agriculturist that the work of organ- 
izing burley interests is eminently sat- 
isfactory. 


The Boll Weevil a 


as Prof Cook has not sent specimens 
of his Guatemalan ant to my office for 
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identification, I do not know what it 
is. He says, as I am informed by Dr 
Galloway, that there will be no danger 
to laborers from the introduction. Prof 
Cook is, although primarily a botanist, 
a man of considerable entomological 
knowledge.—[Dr L. O. Howard, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, U S Dept of Agri. 





Firmness to Cotton—Advices con- 
cerning the new crop that were not 
wholly favorable, and a better inquiry 


from abroad for future delivery, 
strengthened the cotton market to 
some extent. At N Y spot middling 


upland sold on a lic basis and Sept cot- 
ton at a range of 9.7@10c. Manufac- 
turers in the Fall River district of N E 
caused strike talk among operatives by 
announcing a cut of 12%% in wages. A 
new corporation with a capital of $20,- 
000,000 has been formed in N J. S. F. 
B. Morse of the Southern Pacific R R 
is president. The company will intro- 
duce improved methods for baling and 
ginning cotton and extend the ware- 
house system, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 





Read by Half a Million People Weekly 
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LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chese 
ter Whites; large strains. all ages, mated, not aking 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves; write for circulars, P. F, HAM- 
ILTON, COochranville, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES related to Aaggie Corna- 
copia Pauline; females bred to Sir Johanna Rue 
De Kol; see June 2th issue; also Chester White 
pigs. . sP RINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—March, April, May pigs; 
sows bred; Sunshines, Perfections, Tecumsehs; 
prices low. B. H. AC KLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 
JERSEYS, GUERNSEYS—Entire herd, 60 cows, 
18 heifers, 14 calves, 3 bulls, 2 buil calves. M. 8. 
Ww ILCOX, Jefferson, z 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Bull calves, two 
year old. BUTTERFIELD 


89 




















months old; heifers, 
CO, South "Montrose, Pa. 

ANGORA GOATS for sale; wethers, pairs and 
trios; registered and grades, J. H. HARPSTER, 


Millersburg, _ oO. 
RERKSHIRES—8 imported and 100 home-bred. 
Must sell, For price, write today. CLARK BROS, 
Freeport, O. 








~” FRENCH Coach stallions and mares. Berkshire 
hogs. Scotch Collie pups. E. 8. AKIN, Ensenore, 
N 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCE 
FERRETS, both English and Fitch, the finest lot 

ever offered. Reduction on large orders, Send for 

catalog. RALPH WOOD, New London, O. 


REGISTERED COLLIE PUPPIES, $% to 
MRS HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


ST BERNARDS and Scotch Collies, full bloods, 
cheap. F. 8. WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 








$10. 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, 

Insecticides and fungicides. 

Furniture and household goods, 
neirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. - 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, ene 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
insertion im issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a smal] adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RAT® for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


tile, silos, 


convenienc 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 

lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302, _Greenwich st, New York. 


LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs, hay, straw, fruits, 





vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years, 
GIBBS» & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 
20 YEARS’ experience; best octet ‘pesulte ob- 


tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 


RAN, 24 Duane St, New York 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
oe ont eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane 
Co, Pa, 


FERNDALE select Barred Plymouth 
write for prices. BOX 646, Barnesville, 





Rocks; 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY AND CABBAGBH PLANTS—Very 
stocsy; all plants are grown in rows and average 
an inch apart in the row. Celery, Golden Seif 
Bleaching, Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden 
Heart, $1.00 per 1000, 70 cents 500. Cabbage, Dan- 
ish Ballhead, Surehead, All Seasons, Stone Mason, 
Flat Dutch, 8c per 1000, 60 cents BOO, $3.50 5000, 
%. ae F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 1, Ches- 
ter, ° 


GINSENG—Cultivated seed and plants for sale; 
pure American stock: of complete cultural 
directions 2, ELMER CLARK, Saulsbury, W Va. 


LE—Crimson clover seed | $3.50 50 bushel. 
JOSEPH = HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 








HOMERS and Runt crosses 60 cts pair. JAS 
TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa, 


COLLIE PUPPIES—NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


to 








WANTED—Young men learn telegraphy; 


good paying position guaranteed; illustrated cata- 
log freee EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRA- 
PHY, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 








FOUND—A way of mending agate and granite 
ware; sample package 50 menders lic, two for 2; 
agents wanted, A. H. COLE, Lebanon, N ¥, 


FOR 2c will tell on what days to cut bushes, 
briars, weeds, to permanently destroy them. Collie 
pups $. L. BENNETT, Hollins, Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN 
1-2 Cents Per Word. 


YOUNG DUTCHMAN, practically and theoreti- 
cally skilled agriculturist, wants to emigrate and 
seeks connections with agricultural enterprises, #0- 
cieties, co-operations, associations, colonies, on 
on every basis. Letters with particulars concern- 
ing character of employment, etc, also statutes, 
reglements, conditions, eae we etc, post free 

sub: P. H. B., care general advertising offices of 
NUGH & VAN DITMAR, Rotterdam, Holland. 




















OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, . New York City 





100 ACRES, stock and tools; pieasantly located 
in beautiful farming town; cuts @ tons of hay; 100 
young appre trees, umstly Baldwin; strong, black 
soil, growing great crops of corn, beans, potatoes 
and oats; valuable wood lot of 600 cords, worth 
4.50 a cord on cars 1 1-2 miles from farm, 
cutting and casy, level road; comfortable $-room 
house; good barn, 36x65, with ceilar, sfo and hay 
fouk; excellent well water; owner desires to make 
change to a smaii farm immediate!s, and will in- 
clude tools and machinery, 2 good horses, 8 excel- 
lent cows. 2 pretty yearlings, bull, etc, etc; price for 
ail only $2100; one-naif cash, and easy payments. 
It is the chance of a lifetime to secure a war- 
ranty deed to easy living, Write us for traveling 
instructions, so that you can go to see it at once. 
Illustrated sts of other New England farms with 


reliable information of soils, crops, arkets, cli- 
mate, etc, mailed free. E. A. STROUT, Dept 4, 
150 Nassau St. New York City, or Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Mass. 





INQUIRB about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 





FOR EXCHANGE—PFiorida seashore hotel, open 
all year, paying $5000 net profit annually; wanted 
a first-class farm, completely stocked. J. F. 
FLOURNOY, 114 Newark Ave, Jersey City, N J. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
For particulars and 





poultry and cattle ranches. 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 





FARMS—For rich farmme, ‘ruit_ growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. 8. HANSON, _Hart, , Mich, 


Cost $.85; Results $22.75, 


I have found advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist very satisfactory in- 
deed. One insertion last fall, costing 
but 85 cents, brought me sares of poul- 
try to the amount of $22.75, besides 
many inquiries, and the end is not yet, 
for still they come.—[H. J. Hunt, New- 
castle, Pa. 
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Effect of the Strike on Cattle Prices. 


A happy phase of the situation from 
the stockman’s standpoint was the 
comparative success with which the 
packers were able to continue slaugh- 
tering operations. This, coupled with 
refrigerator holdings, enabled meat 
salesmen to tide over the first part of 
the strike, with no alarming scarcity of 
beef in any quarter. Thus the regular 
consumptive channel of trade was not 
seriously interfered with. This is an 
important factor, for had the public 
switched off to a vegetable diet it 
might have taken some time to wean a 
large share of the deserters back. 

The first week of the strike, Chica- 
g0's receipts showed cattle offerings at 
about half the normal run, hogs less 
than haif, and sheep two-thirds. This 
might indicate that shippers were hold- 



































PROVISIONS Low. 
(How the east regarded the strike.) 


ing back stock to flood the market 
when favorable conditions again reign- 
ed, and in fact, later runs proved more 
than ample. 

Sharp increases in arrivals at Bos- 
ton, Pittsburg, Buffalo and minor abat- 
toirs of the east in a measure offset 
the restriction at Chicago and provided 
a normal outlet for the natural cattle 
supply of the country. No general sur- 
prise need have been occasioned, there- 
fore, if a pent-up burdensome surplus 
of cattle that some traders expect fails 
to materialize at Chicago after the 
cessation of hostilities. However, the 
number of cattle held in the west by 
the strike may prove larger-than an- 
ticipated. 

A significant item to American cat- 
tle feeders is the statement by a Brit- 
ish official that the crisis in the 
U S$ will not induce the English 
government to lower the bars against 
Argentine cattle on the hoof. In view 
of the fact that our exports of late 
have been on a basis of 43,000 beeves 
per month, or about 2% per annum of 
the total U §S fat steer supply, this 
continuation of our foreign outlet for 
beef is noteworthy. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 












Cattle Hogs Sheép 
Per 100 Ibs 1904 19(€3 1904 1903 194 1903 
Chicago .......$6.40 $5.65 $5.40 $5.85 $4 50 $1.25 
New York..... 6.50 5 5.70 6.25 4.60 4.25 
PERIOD sccccece 6.25 5.60 6.50 5.00 4.5) 
Kansas City... 6.0 5.25 5.20 5.45 4.25 4.50 
Pittsburg ..... 6.25 65.40 5.50 6.50 4.70 4.5 
At Chicago, not for a decade has 


trade been so seriously unsettled as for 
the past two weeks. Nervous unsta- 
bility featured the market. Fine corn- 
fed beeves moved largely at a range of 
$5.50@6.40. Sales were as follows: 
Fancy to native steers......$5.75@ 6.40 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 lbs 5.25@ 5.75 
Inferior to medium .......... 4.50@ 5.00 
Western-fed steers 5.00@ 5.75 
Extra native butcher cows .. 4.00@ 4.25 
Fair to good butcher cows... 3.25@ 3.75 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulis 2.25@ 4.40 
Good to choice heiférs ...... 4.00@ 5.00 
— SET CONTEC 
eeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.60@ 4.25 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.25@ 4.00 
Fair to extra veal calves .... 4.50@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head «+ ee 20.00@45.00 
Swine stood the strain of the strike 
better than any other class of live 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








stock, prices exhibiting improvement, 
However, shippers took advantage of 
this by crowding the market with sup- 
plies and causing a pronounced break 
in prices. Tops brought $5.40 and bulk 
of sales 5@5.30. 

Muttons declined sharply, both here 
and in the east as well. Wethers sold 
at 3.75@4.50, ewes 3@4, and bucks 2@ 
5. Lambs eased off somewhat, but ruled 
high compared with mutton quotations, 
Best brought 6@7, culls 4@5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Wheat Corn Oats 


Cash or spot 1904 1903 1904 1903 1904 1903 
Chicago ......1.00 .78 .49%% .54 .40 .42 
New York....1.07 .82 .55% .58 .48 421 
BOSON. coccess _ — 61 .61 51 .45 
OIG .cseees 1.00 .75% .52 .51% .42 .35 
St Louts.....« . 92 .78 .50 .48% .39 .35 
Minneapolis .. .99 .84 .53 .52 .387 .34% 
Liverpool .... — .92 .60 .61 — — 


At Chicago, moderate interest in cash 
wheat, with trade largely centered in 
new crop deliveries. Operators closely 
watching crop progress with some 
strength when reports came to hand 
of unevenness and losses in the south- 
west. But at the higher prices 
there was liberal selling by operators 
with a profit in sight, so that some of 
the sharp advances were lost. 

Corn has shown a fair degree of 
steadiness, with speculative interest not 


marked. Much of the time July sold 
close to 49@49%c p bu, Sept 491%4,@50c 


and Dec 454%2.@464c. Advices regarding 
crop conditions were somewhat contra- 
dictory, stand uneven in important sec- 
tions of the southwest; but latterly 
weather more favorable. A fair cash 
movement of old corn is noted, chiefly 
on home account, with export trade 
dull. Recent sales by sample included 
No 4 mixed corn at 46@49'%c p bu. 

The oats trade, though not especially 
larBe, showed a fair degree of firm- 
ness, this extending to new crop de- 
liveries. July oats sold close to 40c p 
bu, Sept 33@33%4c, Dec 33144@33%c. 
Choice white oats sold by sample at 
43@434c. 

Offerings of barley meager, but so 
was the demand, the market averaging 
dull and substantially steady in tone. 
Quotations covered a nominal range of 
30@33c p bu for poor feed barley, up- 
ward to for fancy malting 
grades, 

More inquiry noted for new crop tim- 
othy seed, Sept selling at $3.1744@3.22% 
p 100 Ibs, old seed, contract prime, quot- 
able around = 2.95@3. 

At New York, offerings of good 
grades of corn proved moderate. No 2 


53@55c 





mixed sold at 55%4c elevator, kiln-dried | 


$2.909@3.10 p sk, chops 20.50 p ton, clip- 
ped white oats 47@5lc, rye dull at 
feeding barley 47@48c p 45 lbs, malt 63 
@73c p bu, No 2 wheat 1.07 p bu for 
mid-Aug delivery. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


sac, 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way te retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuauy secured. 


Apples. 

It is alleged that along the lake in 
Orleans Co, N Y, apple prospects are 
anything but cheerful. Some big or- 
chards will not make hundreds of bu 
this yr, where usually they turn out 
thousands. 

Reports from Wayne Co, N Y, say 
farmers are beginning to contract ap- 


ples to evaporators. One 2000-bbl or- 
chard was sold at 12%4c p bu, and anoth- 
er at 15c, delivered but not sorted. 

At New York, much unevenness as to 
quality is noted among offerings. Fan- 
cy hand-picked new apples bring $2.50 
@3 p bbl, plain to good 1@2. 

Beans. 

At New York, no new features pres- 
ent, red kidney holding firm at $2.50@ 
2.95 p bu, foreign peas easy at 1.70@ 
1.80, marrows steady, 2.50@2.90. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the inflation in values 
due to the first packing strike could 
not be maintained, and prices dropped 


back to an 8@9c p lb basis for best 1 





veals. Light dressed swine 8@8%4c, me- 
dium and heavy 6@7%c. 
Dried Fruit. 

Wayne Co, N Y dealers are con- 
tracting fall delivery dried apples more 
freely. One deal of 10 tons at bic p 
lb for choice and 4%c for prime stock, 
is noted. 

The trade is manifesting more inter- 
est in the new crop of dried raspberries 
which is showing some strength. Aug 
delivery quoted at N Y for 2l1c p Ib. 

At New York, a moderate advance 
occurred in evap apples, prime reaching 
7T@i%e p lb; fall delivery 5@5%c, dried 
3@4c, chops $1.75 p 100 Ibs, cores 1.25@ 


1.65, huckleberries 13@14c p Ib, black- 
berries 5@5'4c. 
Eggs. 
It is averred by Montreal - dealers 


that the Canadian egg production this 
yr is running behind the ’03 output. 

Two factors tended. to cause a de- 
cided firmness in egg prices; one the 
packing house strike and consequent 
rise in meat values; the other mod- 
erate receipts at the Atlantic seaboard, 
Values ascended to a hight that ren- 
dered the withdrawal of storage sup- 
plies moderately profitable. O dealers 
say it would not be surprising if egg 
prices came down a peg or two, 

At Chicago, supplies fair and demand 
good, yet it slackened somewhat when 


prices swelled. Extras brought 19c p 
doz, fresh 14@15'%c. 
At New York, some accumulations 


of medium to inferior eggs, while fcy 





lots not plentiful. Hennery 22@25¢ p 
lb, best westerns 19@20%c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

Prominent orchardists say more than 
50,000 peach trees were killed in the 
Catawba (QO) district the past winter. 
The yield will make only a fraction of 
previous crops, 


Cantaloupes have _ started market- 
ward. Acreage fully up to normal if 


not larger; movement should reach 409 
cars.—[Correspondent, Wicomico Co, 
Md. 

Growers in the Lake Keuka (N Y) 
district say prospects are for 75% of a 
grape crop. Conditions in various vine. 
yards are quite uneven. 


R R officials claim that the Md and 
Del peach crop this yr will be in the 
neighborhood of 4000 cars; pear crop 
300,000 bskts. Peach shipments due to 
start next week. Stock will go as fur 
west as Cleveland. 


The flush of the Ga peach movement 
should continue a few days longer. 
Shipments have been going out at the 
rate of 100 cars p day. Prices appear 
remunerative. Ft Valley shippers are 
said to be good for $500,000 on their 


crop. One car sold on the tracks for 
$750. 

At New York, a good outlet for 
peaches, but prices somewhat easier. 


Elbertas $1.25@1.50 p carrier, plums 50c 
@1.50, pears 2@4.50 p bbl, currants 4@ 
6c p lb, raspberries 5@7c p pt, black- 
berries 8@12c p qt, huckleberries 5@10c, 
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weroveo U9, SEPARA TORS 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 


AND MAKE MORE MONEY S 


by getting more cream— 
Hold World’s Record 
for clean skimming 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


We have transfer houses at many different points thus 


insuring prompt delivery to any settion 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Yt. 
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Doubles Manure 


Por 25 years we have manufactured the Kemp Manure 
}- pao der. Itis the machine that made mechanical spreading 
of manure & success. Its fame has become world wide. We 
still manufactureit inits improved form. The “Success” em- 
bodies all the advantages of the celebrated Kemp, with certain 
improvements, which make it the unquestioned peer of all 
spreaders. 

° ° fis the spreading ofall manures, no mat- 
Its Mission ter what the character or condition, an 
all commercial fertilizers, Makes the manure go twice as far 
and secures better results. Its cal 4 

® are positive in character, teste 
Special Features ead proven thoroughly ‘prac ti- 

» Among them areits Beater Freeing Device, Direct Chain 
Gearing of Beater, Separate Control and Working of Beater 





5, The Manure Spreader which re- 
P=, sults from 25 years experie 
ence in building. : P 





UNL 


Values. i 


and Apron, Automatic Return of Apron, Device to Regulate 
Quantity otf Manure Spread, etc. 

° isall from the seat. It spreads any 
Its Handling quantity per acre, changes to fast or 
slow instantly, unloads in 3 to 5 minutes, stops apron and 
ceases spreading while beater revolves full speed for bridge 
and swale crossings, etc. 

° is the best possible from materials 
Construction proven best by experience. Every part 
positive and perfect working; draft thelightest, least breakages 
and repairs. Madein4sizes. We 

to replace free any part breaking from de- 

Guarantee fective material or workmanshine 
The Success Catalogue fully describing and showing why 
Superior, with valuable chapter on fertilizing, mailed free. 













KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. CO.) Box’ 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















Highly recommended. 








**STAR’’ ASPHALT ROOFING NEVER CRACKS or BLISTERS@? 


Guaranteed for 10 years, Most economical roofing made. Stood hardest tests. were 
Write for free sample, full description and prices. re 


FACTORY PRICES TOALL 22,7 i2tmits Poms Tanks 


Lawn Fencing, Vehicles & Harness,Steel Roofing, etc. 














| Write for free Catalog and tell us what you want. | 
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gooseberries 7@9c, muskmelons 2@4 p 
cra, watermelons 100@225 p car. 
Hay and Straw. 

Continued wet weather, so it is 
claimed, has cut down early prospects 
of a tremendous hay crop. The export 
trade is not brisk, and Canadians will 
undoubtedly carry over more old hay 
than they had expected. Recent sales 
of Canadian hay in the states are said 
to have lost money. 

Cal parties are planning a novel 
venture in the manvfacture of alfalfa 
hay into a meal, known as “calfalfa.” 
It will thus be an easier handled live 


stock feed and is expected to meet with 
a good demand from poultry raisers. 
The manufacturers claim the general 


use of the meal will boom alfalfa. 


At New York, situation same as last 
week; only prime grades holding 
steady. Best timothy 90@95c p 100 Ibs, 


clover 45@50c, salt do, rye straw 90c@ 
$1.15, oat 50c. 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, the demand is suffi- 
ciently extensive to maintain prices; 
spot bran $21.50 p ton, red dog 25, mid- 
dlings 23@24. 

Onions. 
Forty acres of onions grown at Jack- 


sonville, Tex, and now all marketed, 
made 45 cars, which sold for approxi- 
itely $28,000. 

Spanish onions are starting unusual- 
ly early this yr; consignments are 
about mos ahead of ordinary sea- 
sons. Primal arrivals at N Y brought 
$5c p cra. 

At New York, prices tending easier 
with heavier supplies, and the inquiry 
slow. Ky $3@3.25 p bbi, E shore 4, 
nearby white 1.25@1.75 p % bbl, yellow 
3@3.25 p bbl, red 3@4. 

Potatoes. 
Farmers in Sussex Co, Del, make 


claims of a disappointing yield of pota- 

toes; only a half crop in some sections. 
Sh oments have been moving freely. 

ivate advices from Onondaga Co, 

N Y, report the potato acreage this yr 

as very heavy. Some blight is visible. 

At New York, an uneven market was 


noted, due to vacillations in the volume 
of supplies. Long Is brought $1.25 
@1.50 p 180 lbs, E shore 1@1.50, common 
i Le 

At Chicago, arrivals cleaned up 
readily. Good westerns brought 45@ 
50c p bu, or $1.50@1.65 p bbl. 


Poultry. 
At New York, live poultry moves bet- 
r than dressed stock, spring chickens 


i4@lic p lb 1 w, fowls 14@lic, ducks 

D80c p pr, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 25c, 
dressed squabs 1.50@2.75 p doz, fowls 
1:@13c p lb, springs 16@20c. 

At Chicago, spring chickens lower, 

lling for 13@15¢ p 1b 1 w, ducks 10@ 
l2c, turkeys 9@1lic, fowls 10@1lc, roost- 
ers 6%@7c, iced fowls 11@l2c, chickens 
12@13c. 

Rice. 

Advices indicate that La rice crop 
prospects were materially reduced by 
dry weather, some growers claiming 
fully 20%. Tex prospects favor a yield 
equal to that of last yr. 

A conservative yet encouraging de- 
mand features the market. At N Y, 
zocd domestic brings 3@3%c p lb, head 
44,@5\c. 

Vegetables. 

The tomato acreage of the west 

shows a material shrinkage from ’03, 


ccording to the Canner and Dried Fruit 

Packer. Maryland, which packs 45% of 
the total canned tomato output of the U 
S, is 20@40% short on acreage. The to- 
mato pack will likely fall short of last 
yr’s 10,150,000 cases. 


Reports from. Oneida Co, N Y, say 
prices for canners’ supplies are the 
highest in yrs. Corn commands $9@i2 


p ton and peas 2@2.25 p 100 lbs. 

Corn acreage 33% greater than last 
yr. Tomato acreage 50% less. Prospects 
good. Canners paying $12 p ton for corn 
and 7 for tomatoes.—[Correspondent, 
Harford Co, Md. 

At New York, yams brought $2.50@ 
3.50 p bbl, beets 75c@1 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots 50@75c, cabbage 1@2 p 100, cukes 
75c@1.25 p 100, celery 20@50c p doz, egg 
Plants 75¢@1 p % bbl, corn 50c@1 p 100, 
lettuce 50@75c p bbl, peppers 50@75c 
Pp bx, peas 50@85c p bag, string beans 
50@65c p bu, squash 25@75c p bbl, tur- 
nips 50@75c, tomatoes 75c@1.25 p bu. 


At Chicago, peas 75c@$1 p 1%-bu sk, 
beets 85c@1 p 100, cabbage 75c p cra, 





carrots 75c@1 p 100, cauliflower 75c@ 
1.25 p case, celery 40@75c p bx, cukes 
40@50c p bu. 

Wool. 

As illustrative of the intense eager- 
ness speculators are displaying in se- 
curing wool supplies, it is stated that 
one large buyer predicts fully 75% of 
the ’05 wool clip will be contracted for 
prior to Jan next. A slump in the 
market may change such views, how- 
ever, 

Volume of trade smaller, yet the 
hardening of prices continues. Boston 
quotes O unwashed 22@27c p lb, Ky %& 
at 27@29c, bucks 12@1l5c, N Y washed 
fleece 26@31c, Pa and W Va 31@34%c. _ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIBS. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 17%c 18%c l7 ¢c 
1903 . 20 ec 21 @21%ce 19 @i9%e 
1902 . 121% c 22 @22%c 17%c 


The sia movement exhibits more 
activity, and cooler holdings are begin- 
ning to be of ample proportions. It is 
claimed that the flush of the make has 
passed its zenith and shortly offerings 
of fresh cmy should exhibit some shrink- 
age. Warmer weather will naturally 
exert its influence, both on the volume 
and the quality of the make, 

At New York, storage interests were 
the main factors of the market. The 
weather interfered with consumption 
somewhat, Best dairy 16@17c p Ib, ren. 
ovated 14@l5c, imit cmy 13@l165c, factory 
13@1l4c, packing 10@12c. 

At Boston, market as near steady as 
possible. Assorted cmy commands 18%c 
p lb, dairy 16@lic, packing 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, O and 
Pa cmy 17@17%c p Ib, dairy 10@12c, 
low grade 8@9c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 
18@18%c p lb, ladle 18@l4c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, fey emy brought 
18@18%c p lb, dairy 14@15¢c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, cmy extras 18@19c p lb, pack- 
ing 10c.—At Columbus, cmy firm, 19c 
p lb, dairy 10@12%4c. 


At Chicago, fine cmy held steady 


on a 7c basis. General demand 
good. Renovated brings l14c p Ib, 
ladles 12@12%c, dairies 13@loc, pack- 


ing 10@1lc. 
The Cheese Market. 

The margin existent between small 
and large sized f c cheese, in favor of 
the former, resulted in many factories 
centering their attention on the produc- 
tion of small cheese. This naturally 
curtailed offerings of larger’ sized 
makes. English markets slightly stead- 
ier. 

At New York, weakness was the rule 
with stocks tending to accumulate. Best 
f c sold at 74%4@8c p lb, light skims 
ranged 5@6c. Make keeping up well, 
although not as large as June. 

At Boston, market in a listless state, 
but old quotations prevail. Prime N Y¥ 
twins Sic p lb. 

At Chicago, prices eased off a trifle 
and the market appeared sluggish. 
Prime cheddars sold at 8%@9c p Ib, 
twins 7%@8&c, daisies 8@8tec. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, 
p lb in the grease, beeswax 
3%@4%e, ginseng $4@5.25 p lb, green 
hides 7%@8%c p lb, timothy hay 11@ 
13.50 p ton, wheat straw 6@6.25, oats 
39@4ic p bu, rye 73c, corn 52@54c, wheat 
90c@1, spring chickens 16@lic p lb 1 w, 
ducks 12@13c, eggs l6c p doz, veals 5@ 
6c p lb, broom corn 6@6%c. 

At Cleveland, dressed beef 7@9%c p 
lb, mutton 7@8c, lamb 8@9c, veal 8@ 
9¥%4c, honey 12@1l5c, wheat 90c@$1.05 p 
bu, oats 41@438c, middlings 19@20 p ton, 
timothy hay 10@12.50, rye straw 12, oat 
8@8.50, potatoes 2@2.35 p bbl, onions 
1.50@1.60 p bx, cabbage 3@4 p 100, cukes 
3@4 p bbl, tomatoes 75c@1 p bu, water- 
melons 15@30c ea, cantaloupes 80@90c 
p % bu, eggs 19@20c p doz, cheese 8@ 
9c p Ib. 

At Columbus, new wheat active at 
90c p bu, potatoes 40@50c, cabbage $20 
p ton, onions 1 p bu, apples 3@3.50 p 
bb], muskmelons 2@4c ea, watermelons 
12@15c, spring chickens 2ic p lb d w, 
fowls llc, cheese 9c, eggs 17c p doz, 
wool 18@20c p Ib, sheep 3@4c p Ib 1 w, 
hogs 3%@5\%c, veals 4@5%c, oats 40@ 
42c p bu, rye 55@60c, corn 62@65c, hay 
10@12 p ton, straw 6@7. 





wool 18@24c 
29c, tallow 


MARKETS=--NEWS 


Our Story of the News, 
Russia Seizes Neutral Vessels. 


Interest in actual operations in the 
war in the east have been temporarily 
overshadowed by the excitement 
aroused by Russia’s determined effort 
to raid commerce bound for Japanese 
ports, and to seize vessels carrying 
questionable cargoes to the east. The 
American steamer Knight Commander 
from New York to Yokohama was 
overtaken by the Vliadivostock squad- 
ron off the province of Izu and sunk, 
after transferring her crew to another 
steamer. Two other vessels carrying 
food stuffs to Japan are also reported 
to have been captured by the Russian 
fleet. 

The Russian volunteer fleet in the 
Red sea has caused great excitement 
in Great Britain and the continent by 
seizing neutral vessels believed to be 
carrying contraband of war. The Rus- 
sian volunteer steamer St Petersburg 
overhauled the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Malacca, fiying the British 
flag, placed a prize crew aboard and 
proceeded with her to the nearest port. 
Feeling ran high in England upon the 
announcement of the seizure and se- 
rious international complications 
seemed likely. Lord Lansdown vigor- 
ously protested to the St Petersburg 
government, and demanded the imme- 
diate surrender of the Malacca. Russia 
in reply disclaimed any intention of 
any infraction of international law, and 
agreed to leave the question in dispute 
to the consuls of the two governments 
at the port to which the prize was 
taken, England claims that the cargo 
in question—40 tons of explosives—is 
bound for her station at Hong Kong, 
and not for the Japanese, as the Rus- 
sians believe. 

Besides the Malacca, several other 
British vessels and one German steam- 
er have been overhauled in the Red sea 
by these Russian steamers, and their 
papers examined with scant ceremony. 
What aggravated the matter is that 
these volunteer vessels passed through 
the Dardanelles as merchantmen and 
were then immediately converted into 
men-of-war—a procedure which the 
British admiralty deems questionable. 

Another important battle has been 
fought near Motien pass, which the 
Japs captured recently. A large force 
from Gen Kuroki’s army was sent to 
retake this strategic position, but the 
Japs stood their.ground and reinforce- 
ments arriving in time, the Russians 
were repulsed with losses estimated at 
2000, while the Japanese casualties are 
placed at 300. 





——_ 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


After a conference between the pack. 
ers and the union representatives at 
Chicago, it was agreed to submit all 
questions at issue to arbitration, and 
the big butchers’ strike was called off, 
but only for a day. One of the agree- 
ments ‘was that the strikers should be 
taken back as fast as practicable and 
without discrimination. When the men 
returned to work the butchers claim 
many of the men prominent in the 
unions, who had taken an active part 





in the _ strike, were discriminated 
against. Claiming this to be a viola- 
tion of the agreement on the part of 


the packers, the strike was again de- 
clared on. 





Judge Parker will be officially noti- 
fied of his nomination August 10 at 
his home at Esopus, N Y. Only the 
simplest ceremonies will-be carried out 
and Judge Parker will wait until his 
letter of acceptance before discussing 
at length the issues of the campaign. 





Plans have been perfected for estab- 
lishing a national cancer hospital at 
Philadelphia to be devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of tumors and can- 
cerous growths and to research into the 
causes of the disease. 

Mrs Florence Maybrick, an American, 
who has been serving a sentence in 
English prisons for the murder of her 
husband in 1889, has been released. 
Great pressure had been brought by 
her friends in this country, through 
diplomatic channels, to secure her re- 
lease, ever since her incarceration, on 
the ground that she was innocent, and 
the case has assumed an international 
importance. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $3.- to $5.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over the Best of 
Imitating Cream Separators and last 
from two to ten times as long. 


Send for catalogue and name 
of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICACO 


74 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK 





Search Your Community 


FOR MINERALS 


RICH DEPOSITS OF COPPER, IRON, LEAD, ZINC, 
GYPSUM, ETC., MAY BE WITHIN YOUR GRASP 


Collect samples of suspicious rocks, clays, etc., and 
mail them to us, 4 Ib. is sufficient. We analy ze them 
and tell you what they contain and estimate their 
value. e can tell you what clay will make the best 
brick or what limestone will make the best lime. We 
analyze soil and tell what kind of fertilizer it needs. 


STANDARD TESTING CO., 
Chemists and Mineralogists, Johnstown, Pa. 


MICHIGAN 


Farm & Timber Land 
ON CREDIT 


8400 on easy urert will buy 80 acres of the 
best fertile land in Michigan close to market. For 
all a safe investment; for the toiler sure 
independence. Write for maps and particulars. 


“F. J. MERRIAM, Gen. Mgr. 
Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd. 


Dept. 819, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Re rerences:—Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland ; Peo, 
ple’s Savings Bank, Detroit; Colonial Trust Co., New York, 








ENS!LAGE CUTTER 

OR SHREDDER 
shipped to re- 
artices on THIS 
GUARANTEE 


we be 
sponsible 
POSITIV 


thatit will run with less power 
and do faster work, prove 
more convenient to use and 
safer, stronger and more sim. 
ry any other BLOWER 


ILO FILLER made. Get 
our proposition and printed 
matter, 

WILDER - STRONG IMPL. CO., 
Monnoz, Mica. 
Box 12 








Tuttle's Elixir 


ay F —. aay 

of all kinds, pneumonia, thrush, 
cuts, bruises, collar and saddle 
galls, colds, stiffness, etc. It is 
used and endorsed by 

Exp Co, We offer 


$100 Reward 


for any case of lic, Curb, Con- 
tracted or rinotted ¢ Cords, rh eae oy 


recent8Sh 


it will not cure. 
9 
Tuttle’s Family 

is the best household remedy that can be used for 
rheumatism, sprains and all — pains and a 

Saves doctor bills and stops pai Our 
page book, “Veterinary me free. ‘Bend tor the Kn. 
Tuttle's o Elixie Co. 50 Sevate’ S:. Boston, Mass, 
coe Get Tuttle's, the only genuine. Fer 

by druggytiece or sent direct. 
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EVENINGS 





OHIO BOUNCERS 


The Given twins, Harry Lewis and Mary Hazel, at ten months old, 


Patchwork Stories. 


Forget-me-nots. 
BY FLORENCE A. COWLES. 


If the breeze chose to sway my ham- 
mock, it swayed; otherwise it hung 
motionless between the house and a 
pillar of the veranda, for I had barely 
energy to exist, to say nothing of 
swinging a hammock, and Aunt Mar- 
tha was darning stockings. 

A severe illness in my city home had 
left me without even strength enough 
to wish to recever, a condition suffi- 
ciently alarming in a young lady of 
22, engaged to be married to the best 
man in the world. So ag soon as pos- 
sible I was hurried away to Aunt Mar- 
tha’s in the beautiful Connecticut val- 
ley with the hope that the outdoor 
country life would transform me from 
the wreck I was into a blooming Oc- 
tober bride, 

Already the iniracle was begun. 
Though still very weak, I was con- 
scious of a thrill of awakening life 
pulsing through my sluggish veins, and 
@ sense of deep, sweet content stole 
over me as I lay in the hammock on 
an almost perfect summer day, and 
watched Aunt Martha, middle-aged, 
piacid and capable, steadily decreasing 
a pile of dilapidated foot-gear and in- 
creasing a pile of the same rejuve- 
nated, 

Sometimes my gaze lingered idly on 
the precise dark and light of the patch- 
work quilt careful Aunt Martha had 
thrown over me as a precaution against 
taking cold. For a long time I dream- 
ily puzzled over the pattern of that 
quilt, trying to make out why a light 
diamond-shaped block should be placed 
crosswise between the points of two 
upright dark diamonds and where it all 
began or ended. 

“Did you make this quilt, Aunt Mar- 
tha?” I asked af-er a while. 

“Yes, child, years ago.” 

“And all out of pieces of your own 
dresses?” 

“Oh, bless you, no. Why, when I was 
a girl everybody who made quilts (and 
everybody did) used to exchange pieces 
with their friends so as to have as 
large a variety as possible. I presume 
that quilt contains pieces of the dresses 
of as many as 50 different people.” 

“Fifty people! Oh, auntie, tell me 
about some of them! I’m just as fond 
of stories now as I was when you used 
to tell them to me as a little girl, and 
I’m sure there must be many a one 
connected with these cotton diamonds, 
Now, this white one with the little blue 
forget-me-nots scattered over it—surely 
there must be something to tell about 
a girl who would choose that pattern.” 

Aunt Martha leaned forward to look 
at the block I indicated and then drop- 
ped the stocking in her lap a moment 
while’she gazed musingly off across the 
fields before us, with a tender, retro- 
spective light in her eyes. I saw that 
she looked not across the fields, but the 
years. 

“Yes,” she said, coming back with a 
little sigh, and picking up the stock- 
ing. “Yes, the girl who gave me ‘that 
piece did have a rather unusual story. 





Her name was Anne Dunkirk, I was 
with her when she bought that cloth, 
and I well remember the happy little 
flush that came into her face as she 
said softly, ‘Joe Hikes blue; he brought 
me a bunch of forget-me-nots yester- 
day.’ 

“You see, Joe was—well, he was Mr 
Dunkirk’s hired man. Nowadays the 
term brings before our mind’s eye a 
compound of ignorance and stupidity 
with which it is hard to imagine any 
girl falling in love, but in those days 
of large families it was not unusual, 
and by no means a disgrace, for a son 
who was not needed at home to -hire 
out to help some néighbor. 

“Many a romance began in that way 
and Anne’s was one of them, Joe 
Hopeton was one of four sons of a 
prosperous farmer, and one summer he 
hired out to help Mr Dunkirk with his 
haying. It was not hard to prophesy 
what the end ‘would be when once Joe’s 
black eyes had looked into Anne’s blue 
ones. The little romance, having no 
parental discouragement to contend 
with, grew and thrived and at last 
blossomed into a definite engagement. 

“For a time the course of true love 
ran as smoothly as heart could wish, 
and never were two happier lovers than 
Joe and Anne. Then came turbulent 
rapids. Joe’s mother died, and his fa- 
ther decided to move back to his old 
home in Vermont. Joe went with him, 
thinking Vermont offered a_ better 
chance than Connecticut for a young 
man with his own way to make, and 
hoping soon to be able to come back 
and get Anne. I remember their part- 
ing, though of course I did not see it, 
I was visiting Anne that night, the 
last before Joe’s departure. He came 
to see her, and when he went away 
she went with him to the gate. When 
she came in, after a long time, her 
face was white and drawn, and I no- 
ticed that a little spray of forget-me- 


AT HOME 


nots she had worn in her hair was 
gone. 

“Well, it was the old story. For a 
time the letters flew thick and fast be- 
tween Vermont and Connecticut. Then 
they grew less frequent, as the lovers 
became more accustomed to separation, 
and at last there came a time when 
for two months no word came from 
Vermont. Then came a newspaper with 
a marked item announcing the mar- 
riage of Joseph Hopeton: Anne showed 
it to me in silence, for she never men- 
tioned Joe’s name after that. The pa- 
per was followed in a day or two by 
a letter with the familiar postmark, 
but Anne sent it back unopened. 

“Three years passed. At first Anne 
was like a ghost of her old light- 
hearted self. Finally, however, she 
seemed to forget and grew rosy and 
merry again. Still I, who knew her 
well, felt sure that she had not for~ 
gotten. 

“At the end of three years Anne mar- 
ried, rather to my surprise, a former 
admirer who had loved her faithfully 
through all. I don’t think Anne ever 
loved him, but his persistent devotion 
touched her, and at last wore out her 
spiritless resistance. Poor fellow, it 
was not long that he enjoyed his hard- 
won happiness. Five years from that 
parting with Joe, Anne was back in 
her father’s home, a widow, with only 
her wedding ring to remind her of her 
brief wifehood. 

“Two more years went by. All this 
time there was never a sign from Ver- 
mont. I believe I had cherished a se- 
cret hope that Joe might yet come back 
and prove it was all a mistake some- 
how, but even this faint hope was 
quenched when another newspaper 
came from Vermont with another 
marked item, and this time it told of 
the death of Joseph Hopeton. 

“This seemed to break down Anne’s 
determined silence. In a long letter to 
Joe’s father she poured out all the 
pent-up agony of years, her love for 
Joe, her anguished shame at his deser- 
tion, and her remorse for not opening 
his last letter and giving him a chance 
to explain. She begged to know all the 
particulars of his life in Vermont and 
of his death. 

“Well, my dear, in due time the an- 
swer came. But what an answer! It 
was from Joe himself, and it explained 
everything. Both of those marked 
items referred to Joe’s father. Oh— 
didn’t I tell you the two had the same 
name? Well, it was so, but it never 
occurred to any of us in connection 
with those items, because when Mr 
Hopeton lived here he was always 
called by his middle name, Andrew. 
Yes, he had remarried and now was 
dead, The letter which followed the 
first paper was to tell of a long and 
severe illness from which Joe had bare- 
ly recovered. Imagine his feelings 
when it returned unopened! But he 
was as proud as Anne, and, supposing 
she no longer loved him, received and 
bore the blow in silence, 

“T cannot tell you all the letter said; 
no doubt you can imagine much of it,” 
and Aunt Martha glanced sharply at a 
suspiciously square, flat and stiff place 
on the left side of my shirt waist, “but 
the substance of it was that at last Joe 
was coming to claim his bride. There 
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BLUE BLOODED ARISTROCRATS 





was a dry and withered spray of for. 
get-me-nots in the letter. 

“And he did come. I was there the 
night he was expected, but I slipped 
away when the gate clicked and Anne 
went to meet the man she loved. I re. 
member she wore a spray of forget- 
me-nots in her hair.” 

“Oh! is that all?’’ I asked, after wait. 
ing in silence for Aunt Martha to con- 
tinue. “Why, of course,” she laughed, 
“Do not stories, as well as journeys, 
end in lovers’ meeting?” 

became = +5. 
Ben, the Faithful. 
JEAN BUCHANAN. 

Ben was a big, handsome Newfound- 
land with a few acquaintances, but no 
friends but his master and mistress, 
To the latter he was especially devoted 
and he far from welcomed the advent 
of a baby girl. He showed his jealousy 
so plainly that Mrs B was warned by 
her friends that the dog would surely 
hurt if not kill the baby sooner or lat- 
er, but she had confidence in Ben's 
affection for her and one day put baby 
on the floor, bolstered up with pillows, 
told Ben that was her dear baby and 
he must take good care of her, patted 
him and left the room, apparently c!os- 
ing the door. Poor Ben saw he wis 
alone and on his honor, heaved a big 
sigh and threw himself down as close 
as possible to baby Dorothy, and from 
then considered himself her’ special 
guardian. 

As soon as Dorothy Was able to trot 
around out of doors, Ben took charge of 
her and no nurse could have been more 

















BEN AND HIS MASTER. 
Fences were few, so Mrs B 


faithful. 
would show Ben how far baby could 
go, and he never allowed her to tres- 
pass on forbidden ground. <A dropped 
mitten or plaything was promptly 
picked up and brought to the house, 
while any difficulty he felt unable to 
cope with was announced by a peculiar 
sharp bark, 

An aunt brought her little girl on a 
visit, but hardly dared allow her out 
of doors, in spite of Mrs B’s assurance 
that she had told Ben to look out for 
the children. So she sat by the window 
watching. All went well until the chi!- 
dren started for the embankment, Ben 
pulled first one,.then the other by the 
dress, but when the little scamps sep- 
arated, each running to get off, he de- 
cided drastic measures were necessary 
and promptly knocked down the near- 
est one, ran to the other, gave her the 
same medicine, and was back to the 
first before she was on her feet. Two 
small girls soon went meekly back to 
safety and the aunt settled down to her 
sewing, satisfied that Ben knew his 
business. 

His home was nearly a mile and 
across a river from his master’s store, 
so if anything was needed his mistress 
would put a note in a basket and give 
it to Ben, who would hurry to Mr B 
with it, then bring back safely any- 
thing that was intrusted to him, even 
meat or eggs. These were the only oc- 
casions he was not ready for a fight. 

Once when carrying home a silk 
waist in his basket he met in the 
bridge a dog who would not allow him 
to pass. He promptly ran down the 
bank, jumped into the river and swam 
across, holding his head high,’ and de- 
livered a dry basket as usual to anx- 
ious Mrs B. 5 

Ben was one of the family for eight 
years, but followed the carriage un- 
noticed one hot day and never recc-- 
ered from the overheating. 





The Old Red Barn. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY. 





There’s an old red barn at grandma’s, 
and I tell you it’s the one 

For the jolliest sort of doings and the 

greatest place for fun! 

can shout and yell and tumble— 

just make a glorious noise, 

And nobody will bother: grandpa says 
‘twas built for boys. 


We 


tThere’s lofts and mows of meadow 
grass and clover-scented hay, 

Vhere we can play we're Indians or 
pirates all the day, 

And take a fort or sink a ship or make 
a robber’s cave 

Rehind the stanchions where the cows 
are blinking wise and grave. 


Then when the sun is low behind the 
fir trees’ crests, 

And all the swallows overhead are 
sleeping in their nests, 

We sit together on the hay and talk of 


what we'll be 
When we're grown up and all the deeds 
we'll do on land and sea. 


Tom says he'll be a captain bold and 
sail the ocean o’er. 

Dick means to go to Africa and all its 
wilds explore, 

But I will be a soldier brave, and Chris- 

topher declares 

he will hunt for tigers 

shooting grizzly bears. 


That and go 


Then, when it gets too dark and still, 
we leave it for the light— 
Though pirates are all right by day, 


they’re not the thing by night! 
woods and ponds and shores and 
fields are jolly as can be, 

the old red barn at grandpa’s is 
just the place for me. 


The 
But 


Easily Made Electric Alarm 


WATSON, 





E. A. 





A young man with any mechanical 


ability can easily make the following 
electric alarm. It will ring at the hour 
set ind will keep ringing until the 
switch is turned off. There is no roll- 
ing over for another nap. 
7 necessary materials are an elec- 
tr bell, a few feet of annunciator wire, 
vitch, a dry battery, a left-handed 
screw of any size wire and thread (it 
can best be made from a 1%-in stove 
bolt), a square piece of Norway iron, 
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COMPLETED ALARM AND PARTS. 
say 14% inches by % inch thick, with 
a hole tapped out in center for left- 
hand bolt to fit, and a piece of brass 
% inch by 2% inches. Any piece of 


spring metal will do if you cannot get 
brass, 

The alarm illustrated 
a neat little box, e, 
It nolds eight batteries. 
is all that is necessary for the alarm, 
by using several and a switch of sev- 
eral points you can connect with other 
apparatus. 

Screw the bell on box in any desired 


is mounted on 


about 15 by 6 inches. 
Although one 


position. Fasten on switch, the most 
convenient place being at one end. 
Place battery inside box. To make cir- 
cuit connecter screw a thin piece of 
board on back of box at c¢. Bore a 
small hole in this exactly same hight 
as center of ring which winds alarm 


Spring on back of clock. Next screw on 
a small piece of iron, n, over hole, and 
through this put bolt, k, half its dis- 
tance, 

Screw on board one end of brass 
piece,-s, so it will just touch bolt, k, 
On the other end of bolt place a small 
piece of wood %x1% inch. Saw a slit 
across one end to admit alarm ring. 
A small hole can be bored through the 


wood and the bolt screwed through, 
which will hold. Countersink head % 
inch, 


Now wire from one poje of battery 
to binding post on bell, opposite post on 
bell to post on switch, point on switch 


to brass, s, on board, e. Next wire 
from iron, n, to battery. Now you are 
done. 


When the alarm goes off the unwind. 
ing of the alarm spring screws the bolt 
against the brass and makes connec- 
tion. To make a neat job, run wires 
inside of box, with small nail holes at 
posts to run through. 


tl 


Benny's Misfortune. 
ELIZABETH T. BELKNAP, 





his wings. His 


was named Anna, She 


to buy her a new cage, 


Ye 





cage and bird. 

Benny was watched and tended as 
only a little girl and her two brothers 
could tend and admire their first bird 
pet. By and by he began to sing the 
sweetest little tune, and they were de- 
lighted. After a few weeks his voice 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


ENNY was a little canary 

bird with a little black on 
mistress: 
had coaxed her mamma 


and was very proud of 


grew stronger, and soon he could sing 
both clear and loud, and he seemed to 


think that when the family was to- 
gether it was his duty to entertain 
them, 

One day Benny came to grief. It was 
late and Anna did not have time to 
eare for Benny before school, so her 
mamma thought she would look after 
him, and hang him out on the dining 
room porch. Nothing more was thought 
about it until a few hours afterward, 
when the cage door was found open, 
and no Benny. Then a rain set in, and 
it was thought that if he had gone but 
a short distance when night came, he 
might answer to their calls. But though 
they looked through the trees near the 


house, no Benny answered. It was a 
sad evening for the children. 
On their way to school the next 


morning one of their schoolmates said: 
“T have a real canary bird. My brother 
caught it last night on the way from 
school. We went up the railroad track, 
and we saw something on the rail just 
ahead of us. As We came near it flew, 
but it was so wet and cold it could not 
fly much, so he caught it. We are go- 
ing to get a cage and take good care 
eo.” 

Then Anna told of her bird. Sure 
enough, it was Benny, so cold and so 


forlorn. After a few days he forgot 
his unhappiness and grew contented 
and sang the old sweet song. But he 
was doomed to more trouble. In the 


fall he was carried into the kitchen one 
day and was enjoying himself, when all 
at once pussy gave a spring, when 
down came pussy, bird and cage in a 
heap! 

Pussy was frightened and scampered 
away, but no harm was done save that 
one of Benny’s wings always drooped 
a trifle afterward. He was never again 
left to the tender mercy of a cat. 


Caesar—A Montana Dog. 


J. P. TRYATT. 








Casar was a big St Bernard whose 
home was in the Prickly Pear valley, 
Montana. It was his master’s habit to 
send Caesar on errands. One day he 
was sent to a neighbor’s for a bucket 
of milk. The mistress of the house gave 
him a dish of clabber milk to eat, while 
she filled his pail. When he came to 
get his pail, she noticed the thick sour 
milk on his lips. ‘‘Caesar,’’ she said, 
“your mouth is dirty; go and clean it.” 
In the most shamefaced manner possi- 
ble, Caesar turned about, and going out 
on the lawn, rubbed first one side of his 
face, then the other, on the grass until 
it was clean. Then he came back, took 
his pail and trotted home. 

One time, his master being away and 
his mistress ill, her sister was left to 
manage the house. Like some boys, 
Caesar thought this an opportunity to 
do as he pleased. When she gave him 
the pail and sent him for the milk, in- 
stead of doing as ordered, he ran down 
to a stream where there was a large 
beaver dam about 380 rods from the 
house, and sunk his pail in the middle 
or the stream, nor could he be made to 
go and get it. When his master came 
home at night, he asked Caesar what 
he did with the bucket. Then he gave 
him a whipping, and told him to go and 
get it. Going down to the stream, he 
swam out to the middle and there be- 
gan diving. After several attempts he 








j 


brought up the bucket, and then had to 
go do the errand. 

These are merely a few of Caesar’s 
accomplishments which came under my 
personal notice. 


_ 


Fred and Spot. 


A. L. HISCOCK, 








When my brother Fred was six years 
old Uncle Gustin gave him a spaniel. 
We called her Spot and very soon she 
and Fred weer inseparable, Spot sleep- 
ing on the foot of Fred’s bed, which 
was in a chamber. Father and mother 
slept down stairs, with doors open so 
that Spot could go up or down at her 
pleasure. 

One cold night in November Spot 
came downstairs, went to the bedside of 
father and mother and whined. Mother 
thinking the dog wanted to go out, got 
up and opened the door, but when she 
looked for Spot she was not to be seen; 
she had evidently returned to the cham- 
ber. Mother returned to her warm bed 
a little vexed, and wondering why 
Spot came down, but she was no sooner 
settled in bed than Spot again was at 
the bedside whining. Once more moth- 
er left her bed and opened the shed 
door, but Spot was not there to go out. 

Vexed again and a little puzzled 
mother got into bed for the second 
time. Soon Spot was at the bedside 
whining again. This time mother 
awoke father and said, “This is the 
third time Spot has come to our bed- 
side and whined. Twice I got up and 
opened the shed door for her to go out, 
but she was not here and had evidently 
gone back upstairs. I think something 
is wrong up there. I wish you would 
take a light and go up.” 

Father went up to Fred's bedside, 
saw he had kicked the clothing off 
and must be cold, so he covered him 
up, Spot watching him do it. Then she 
curled herself up on the foot of the bed 
with her head on her paws and looked 
up at father in a way that seemed to 
say, “It is all right now.” Father 
went downstairs and Spot did not dis- 
turb them again that night. 

eo —- 

Ethel: Indeed, she has a face that 
would turn any man's head, 

Daisy: Which way? 
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The Calf Turns the Tables, 

















Though told the calf to leave alone, 
Our hero, Tom, to mischief prone, 
Untied the rope; the calf lit out 
Ere Tom knew what he was about. 




















A friendly tree did Thomas spy; 

“T’ll fix the calf, indeed will I!” 
Quoth Tom, and promptly took a turn; 
It worked, as plainly you discern. 
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The calf meanwhile, in sportive mind, 
And still to frolic much inclined, 
Decided “turns” were first-rate sport— 


Thus Master Tom was fairly caught. 


—_—_—_— >> __— 
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MARVELS OF THE PLANET SATURN. 
The Wonders of Its Rings, Its Eight 
Moons and the Curiosities of Its 


Movements. 
BY V. M. SLIPHER, 





One of the most inspiring nights in the life of 
The Editor was spent in the Lowell observatory 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, in December, 1903, The 
great telescope was placed at my disposal, and I 
spent a good part of the night studying into the 
mysteries of the heavens under the intelligent 
direction of Prof Lowell's assistant, V. M. Slipher. 
No matter where one has used a telescope before, 
in the atmosphere of Arizona, the heavens take 
on a clearness that is very vivid. I am sure our 
readers will be as interested as myself in the fol- 
lowing story, written especially for them by Mr 
Slipher, Only when one thus really gets close 
to the stars, by means of the modern telescope, 
can he fully appreciate the words of the poet: 

“Turn your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars, 
And to the voice of Nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth, and goodness, as the plant 
Turns to the sun, A thousand unseen hands 
reach down 
To help you to their peace-crowned hights, 
And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength.”’ 


Of all the wonderful worlds which, 
with our earth, are ceaselessly journey- 
ing around the sun, not one is of great- 
er interest than Saturn, not only to as- 
tronomers, but ‘to anyone who gives a 





cause of its being so far from the sun, 
the intensity of light and heat received 
by Saturn is only 1-90th as much as the 
earth receives, 

Saturn’s year, that is, the time nec- 
essary to make a complete revolution 
in its path around the sun, is equal to 
291% of the earth’s years. Saturn’s axis 
of rotation is inclined to its path not 
much more than the earth’s, and so its 
change of seasons corresponds to our 
change of seasons, except that Sat- 
urn’s seasons are each about 7% of our 
years. 

The day and night of Saturn are very 
short, because it turns on its axis much 
faster than does the earth. The length 
of the day was not known until re- 
cent years. Prof Hall of Washington 
found by observing a white spot which 
appeared on or near Saturn’s equator 
in 1876, that the planet, or at least that 
part of it, rotated in 10 hours 14 min- 
utes. Strange to say, observations 
made in the summer of 1903 showed 
that a part of the planet some distance 
from the equator was turning much 
more slowly, its length of rotation be- 
ing 10 hours. 38 minutes. This rather 
curious discovery is of great interest, 
because it shows that since different 
parts of the surface move at different 





THE PLANET SATURN AND HIS RINGS 


[From a photograph through the Telescop e.] 
An observer, on looking at Saturn through a telescope, would see a bright 


ring with a faint gray division in it, then a prominent dark lane 


making a 


sharp division between the outer and inner rings, and then, still nearer the 
planet, the inner ring. This inner ring, which is much wider than the outer 


ring, has on the side next the planet 
or gauze ring. It is as if the second 


ring. This faint, semi-transparent one 
it usually veils a part of the disk of the 


thought to the wonders of the starry 
dome above us. 

Who first cbserved and named Sat- 
urn, we do not know. It has undoubt- 
edly been familiar to astronomers as 
long as any of the other planets and 
that means many ages, for astronomy 
was the earliest studied science. 3ut 
until the discovery of Uranus in 1781, 
Saturn was believed to be the farthest 
planet from the sun. It is the sixth in 
the solar system, and the third beyond 
the earth. Its distance from the sun 
is more than nine times that of the 
earth’s distance, or nearly 900,000,000 
miles. Indeed, so far away from the 
earth is it that its light travels more 
than an hour before it reaches us. Be- 
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A Silent Pilot—Nothing helps so 
much in the enjoyment of your vaca- 
tion as a good map. It shows you 
the streams and lakes you can fish, the 
mountains you can climb, the places 
of interest you can visit, and the roads 
you can wheel or tramp. The Lacka- 
wanna railroad has just issued a set of 
colored maps on a large scale, showing 
the territory reached by its lines in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. These maps give every high- 
way, postoffice, trolley line and rail- 
road, and are so bound that they can 
be conveniently carried in the pocket. 
They are invaluable to automobile tour- 
ists and travelers, and should be owned 
by everyone who ‘wishes to be informed 
on the geography of these three states. 
The entire set in a neat cover may be 
had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 
T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
The edition is limited—write to-day. 


a gray border, called the crape ring 
ring suddenly faded into the third 
received its name from the fact that 
planet, 


rates of speed, the surface matter can- 
not be solid like that of the earth. It 
is believed that Saturn, being a very 
large planet, has not yet cooled enough 
to solidify and so is in a fluid condi- 
tion. It is probable that the planet has 
a small but rather dense nucleus, sur- 
rounded by an immense cloud-like shell 
of gases. What we see, therefore, of 
Saturn is only the outer surface of this 
atmosphere. That the atmosphere sur- 
rounding Saturn is somewhat different 
from that of the earth, is plainly shown 
when its light is analyzed by the spec- 
troscope. The spectrum of Saturn 
shows that the atmosphere contains 
gases, either not present in our atmos- 
phere, or, if present, in vastly different 
proportions. 


In size, Saturn is exceeded only by 
Jupiter. Its diameter is more than nine 
times as great as that of the earth; 
its surface is about 82 times, and its 
volume 760 times the earth’s. But, be- 
ing the least dense of all the planets, 
it is so light that its whole weight is 
only 95 times that of the earth. Sat- 
urn would float in water, its density be- 
ing only five-sevenths that of water, 
while the earth’s density is more than 
5% times that of the same iiquid. The 
extreme lightness of Saturn is evidence 
that a large part is still gaseous. Its 
rapid motion and fluid condition have 
made Saturn more flattened at the 
poles than any other planet, 


Seen through the telescope, Saturn 
shows some markings and belts on its 
surface, but these are not very distinct. 
Perhaps they are due to rifts in the at- 
mosphere or to something correspond- 
ing to cloud formations. When observ- 
ed by the naked eye, Saturn appears 
like one of the brightest stars, except 
that, like other planets, it does not 
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twinkle. It alone of all the planets 
has a decided yellowish color. 

The most wonderful feature of Sat- 
urn, that which has made the planet a 
fascinating study for astronomers, is 
its system of rings, like which there is 
nothing else in the solar system, nor, 
so far as is known, in the whole uni- 
verse. (See illustration and its accom- 
panying note.) 

he only satisfactory explanation of 
the constitution of the rings is that 
they are composed of myriads of small 
moving bodies, like little moons, some, 
perhaps, as large as boulders, some, it 
may be, like finest dust. By means of 
the spectroscope it has been shown 
that the matter of the rings revolves 
around the planet at unequal rates of 
speed, that nearest the outer edge most 
slowly, that at the inner edge most 
swiftly, and everywhere just as a sat- 
ellite would revolve at that distance. 
Even these tiny particles obey the laws 
of motion as perfectly as the larger 
heavenly bodies. 

The rings of Saturn lie in the plane 
of the planet’s equator, which is in- 
clined about 27 degrees to the plane of 
its orbit, and, like our earth’s equator, 
they always keep the same direction in 
space. As a result, the appearance of 
the rings changes with Saturn’s sea- 
sons as he wheels around us in his 
long journey around the sun. Since 
our view is nearly what it would be if 
we were on the sun, we see the sys- 
tem of rings from above during one- 
half of Saturn’s year. Then for a short 
interval they disappear, or show only 
as a line across the planet, after which 
we see them from beneath for the re- 
maining half of the planet’s year. The 
best view of the rings can of course be 
obtained in the middle of the 15 years 
which elapse between two disappear- 
ances, The next disappearance, or 
time when the rings present only the 
edge to our view, will be in 1907. 

Besides all the light Saturn receives 
from its rings, it also has light from 
eight moons, a greater number than 
attends any other planet. The moons 
range in size from a little one only 600 
miles in diameter to its big brother 
nearly as large as the -planet Mars, 
This largest one, Titan, now known to 
be the sixth from Saturn, was discov- 
ered in 1655 by the astronomer who 
first announced the presence of the 
ring system. Within a few years four 
more were discovered, the largest of 
which is about the size of our moon. 
After a hundred years, two more were 
found, but the eighth was not an- 
nounced until 1848. 

The range of distance of the moons 
from the planet varies in a remarkable 
way. Of the first five, the distances 
vary quite regularly, and even the fifth 
is not far from the planet. Then there 
is a great gap between the orbits of the 
fifth and sixth. The sixth and seventh 
are near each other, and then there is 
a still wider gap before the last moon, 
which is more than twice as far away 
as the seventh, and 20 times as far as 
the first. There is, of course, as great 
diversity in the times of revolution of 
these moons, the nearest one complet- 
ing the circuit of its path in 23 hours, 
the farthest taking nearly 71 days for 
its journey. Some of the longer periods 
are multiples of some of the shorter 
ones, so that there are times when sev- 
eral of the moons will be in a row, as 
seen from Saturn, and the combined 
atttraction of these bodies is so great 
then that it pulls on the matter of the 
rings, the result of which has been to 
produce the great division or dark lane 
between the rings. 

Only one of these moons, Titan, can 
be seen with a small telescope. Of 
their appearance little is known, but 
their weight, or mass, and power of at- 
traction are reckoned from the pull 
they exert upon one another. We should 
expect to find them of somewhat the 
same physical condition as Saturn, but 
denser, because they must have cooled 
more rapidly. Titan, at least, is much 
denser, probably more than twice as 
dense as the planet itself. 

Saturn is best seen when it is in op- 
position, that is, on the same side of 
the sun as the earth, because it is then 
nearest the earth, It would then rise to 
view as the sun set and could be seen 
favorably at its highest at midnight. 
Saturday’s next good opposition will 
be in August, 1904, and 1905, when the 
planet can be seen each evening after 





dark in the eastern or southeastern 
sky, moving toward the west as even, 
ing advances. 


Destroying Insects in the Home. 








In his recent report Dr J. B. Smith, 
State entomologist of New York, says 
that occasionally a storeroom or garret 
containing furniture, hangings, bedding 
and the like becomes infested by moths 
or other objectionable creatures, and 
the question arises how these may best 
be dealt with. A correspondent writes 
as follows: “I have a large room, about 
40x75 feet filled with antique furniture, 
the walls are covered with tapestry and 
the floors with very large, heavy rugs; 
there is also much polished brass. The 
room has become full of moths, and I 
wish you would inform me if it would 
be possible to use hydrocyanic acid gas 
without destroying finely-tinted silks, 
etc.” 

As this was an extreme condition 1 
consulted with Prof W. G. Johnson of 
the American Agriculturist, who has 
had more experience with the hydro- 
cyanic gas than any one other person, 
an4 he assured me that in cases of that 
character the gas could be used with 
safety to the contents and absolute 
effect against the insects. The method 
is equally available where, instead of 
moths, such creatures as bed bugs are 
to be dealt with. [Details for making 
and handling this gas are given in the 
book entitled “Fumigation Methods,” 
sent by Orange Judd Co, to any address 
for $1.] 


a 
Moral Training of Children. 
HARRIET FLETCHER. 

My own experience with children has 
taught me to believe that those who 
revolt against all arbitrary authority 
are not bad, but misdirected children of 
unusual strength of character, .who 
through wrong influence and control 
have come to feel a certain pride in op- 
posing those whom they should obey. 
These children who give the most trou- 
bie will help most when once they are 

turned into the right path. 

We must remember that tryanny 
tends to distort character. Blind sub- 
mission should not be exacted from 
children, as it tends to make slaves of 
weak characters, while those who are 
naturally independent and will not obey 
without clear reason, react blindly 
against arbitrary authority. The need 
is to cultivate in all children an intel- 
ligent and free response to necessary 
laws. 

When children obey because they see 
clearly a good reason why they should, 
the result is a distinct growth in moral 
character. On the other hand, if obe- 
dience is prompted through fear of 
physical punishment, the result is of no 
real benefit to the child’s nature. We 
must bear in mind that the first step 
toward perfection in our little ones is‘ 
the setting of the example they need to 
see. A mother who lacks refinement 
in act, speech or dress, who is careless 
of the truth and selfish toward her hus- 
band, can only exvect to see these 
faults reproduced in her children. 

From the earliest conscious act a 
child should be taught to consider oth- 
ers and take his share of family self- 
denial. This is very necessary to the 
formation of fine individual character. 
We must work ceaselessly and with in- 
finite love and patience, like the gar- 
dener, who, with steady hand, guides 
and bends, never breaking, the twigs 
ef a vine, until it comes to grow in 
symmetry and beauty. We must let 
nothing draw our hearts and hands 
from the service of our children. Their 
young lives are incomparably more im- 
portant than any other possession we 
can ever have. 
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Butterflies. 


CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY. 
Butterfly, butterfly, happy and gay, 
Tloating in sunshine the long summer 


day, 
Spreading your wings to the breeze as 
it blows, 
Sipping the honey from clover and 
rose; 
Maybe a fairy queen loaned you her 
wings— 
Nobody else wears the gossamer 
things; 
Loaned them till summer be over, but 
then, 
Tiease don’t forget to return them 
again, 
it do you see in the deep of the 
grass? 
Funny, small elf men who frolic and 
pass 
tle elf babies as wee as my thumb, 
pir so safe till the elf mamma’s 
come: 
J terfi butterfly, when the day’s 
through, 
wt it comes dark, what will butter- 
flies do? 
for a nap to the heart of a rose, 
‘ est cradle a butterfly knows. 


For Shirt Waist Wearérs. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 








and neat skirt and waist fas- 
an absolute necessity to the 
t girl or woman, as no matter 
tty the waist, if not carefully 
the wearer looks actually 
Too many women still resort 
stable safety pin as a fastener, 
weight of the skirt 

out of place, and instead of 
xy safely hidden from sight, it makes 
uous in a very unpleasant 
Far worse than this, however, 
irance of the girl who de- 
the tightness of her skirt 
her trim, and does not 
skirt and waist together 


} 1 too often the 
this 


f conspik 


keep 


> tO pin 


invisible fastening 
be very simply and easily made. 
i piece of strong, narrow tape to 
hirt waist exactly at the waist line 


afe, neat and 


the back, and make it just long 
ugh to hook tightly in front. On 
tape, in the back, sew securely four 


ng eyes rather more than an inch 

rt. On the inside of each skirt band 
four hooks exactly in position to 

et the eyes when skirt and waist are 
correctly adjusted. Unless one is apt 
to be moving the arms a great deal or 


! hing above the head, two hooks and 
‘ will prove sufficient to make the 
union perfect. Some women prefer the 


eyes sewn on a strip of tape separate 





from the waist, but this is not always 
reliable. Strong hooks and eyes 
uld be selected, but they should be 
small as is consistent with strength. 
A belt a trifle wider at the back than 
sides should be given the prefer- 
e, as even when the bodice and skirt 
neatly united it is not at all pretty 
ee hooks or eyes projecting above 
or below the belt. A few minutes’ walk 
‘ any prominent thoroughfare’ will 
nvince anyone of the necessity of this 
warning. 
Clams in Tasty Ways. 
MRS C. 5. WILBER. 
—_— 
Clams are in season from May to 
September and form an . agreeable 
inge from oysters. They may be 
cooked in a variety of ways, are very 
rutritious, and the broth can nearly 
ys be taken by the most delicate 
mach, making it a valuable diet for 
the sick. 
Clam Broth Served in Cups: Boll 1% 
large clams in 1 pt water for 20 min- 
es Strain and let stand to settle. 
the clear broth into a saucepan 
und reheat. Season with pepper and a 
lump of butter. Pour into cups, put a 
spoonful of whipped cream on top of 
each cup, and serve at once. For the 
fick, omit the butter and add a little 
salt, 


Hashed Clams on Toast: Melt 1 table- 
spoon butter in a saucepan. When hot, 
nour in 2 doz finely chopped clams with 
their juice.r When heated, add 2 table- 
Fnoons very fine cracker crumbs, 1 ta- 


biel poon sweet cream and salt and pep- 





per to taste. Pour over squares of hot 
buttered toast and serve, 

Clam Pie: Heat until nearly boiling 
2 doz clams in their juice. Add a cup 
of rich milk or cream, a lump of butter 
the size of an egg, and 1 tablespoon 
flour. Make a crust of 1 pt flour, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, 
1 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons butter, 
and sweet milk enough to handle nice- 
ly. Roll out this mixture one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness and line a pud- 
ding dish. Fill with the clam mixture, 
cover lightly with another sheet of 
dough, cut several slits in the crust and 
bake three-fourths of an hour. Serve 
in the dish in which it is baked. 

Yam Chowder: One-half pound fat 
salt pork cut into eubes and browned 
in the stewpan in which the chowder is 
to be made. To this add 25 clams 
chopped fine, 3 chopped onions, 6 large 
potatoes thinly sliced, 1 qt can toma- 
toes, a teaspoon salt, and a sSaltspoon 
each of cayenne and allspice. Pour over 
all 1 pt water and soak slowly for two 
hours, then add 8 rolled crackers and 
1 cup milk. Let come to a boil and 
dish. 

Clam Fritters: Drain and chop 26 
clams. Make a batter of 1 pt flour, % 
teaspoon soda and 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar, sifted together, 1 teaspoon salt, 
3 eggs and % pt each of milk and clam 
liquor. Beat until perfectly smooth, 
add the clams, drop by spoonfuls in hot 
lard, and fry a golden brown. 

Clam Soup: Drain and chop 1 doz 
large clams. Add to the juice 1 pt wa- 
ter and bring to a boil. Skim carefully 
and add the clams. Let stand on the 
back of the range for five minutes, then 
add 1 cup sweet cream and pepper and 
salt to taste. Have 2 tablespoons cracker 
crumbs and a lump of butter in soup 








tureen; over this pour the soup and 
serve immediately. 
> —— 
Roses of Delight. 
CYNTHIA, , 
Just outside my kitchen window 
grows a bush of crimson roses, The 


very sight of them seems to rest my 
eyes, and I find myself doing many a 
little extra bit of work around that 
window, made so attractive by my 
charming crimson roses. How loving- 
ly some of them lift their heads! Then 
shyly cuddle down amid the leaves, 
while still others perch themselves on 
the long waving branches, and jaunt- 
ily nod and reach out a twig to be 
shaken. 

Then to see my little humble roses 
in a rainstorm! How they bow their 
heads, and bend low their bodies, ’neath 
the downpour! But when the sunshine 
comes, what a sparkling and bright- 
ening! What a crimping and unfold- 
ing! No more dust-begrimmed faces, 
but pure, cleanly ones, bend a welcome 
to me at my window. 

I call them my June delight, but they 
are far more than that, for the mem- 
ory of their sweetness lasts me the 
whole year through. Long before I’ve 
sed to bring to mind my pretty 
picture, comes the thought and 
of another budding and 


cea 
June 
expectation 
blossoming. 

Why, it’s worth living for, just to 
have a bush of roses! And when it’s 
rose time, do let’s live among the roses. 
From that same kitchen window I can 
see many a different picture: by a twist- 
ing of my neck and a squinting of my 
eyes, even in rose time. I can see old 
crooked bean poles, and pea-brush cov- 
ered with dead leaves. But what’s the 
use of twisting and squinting in order 
to catch a glimpse of something that I 
don’t want to see, when right in front 
of me are my sweet, lovely roses? So 
let’s plant them, pet them, love them, 
pick them, and live in their fragrance. 





Mother’s Quick Bread—One cake 


compressed yeast, 1 cup warm water, 
1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, flour as re- 
quired, Knead until smooth, Let rise 
over night and bake from one to two 
hours.—[M, A. B. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





No 4506—This girl’s guimpe is of 
tucked lawn and insertion. Many 
mothers use these patterns, not only 
for dresses, but for a body lining or 
underwaist. The model shown here 
may be fitted by darts or the fullness 





No 4506—Child’s Guimpe, 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years. 


regulated by a drawstring. The sleeve 
is the full bishop style attached to nar- 
row cuff. It is a very simple pattern 
upon which the little girl for whom 
the garment is to be made might take 
her first sewing lesson. Sizes 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


-— 





Raw Egg Easily Taken—Everyone 
knows that an egg in its raw, unbeaten 
state is much more easily digested and 
quickly assimilated than otherwise. But 
to swallow such seems to some of us 
an almost impossible feat. Try this 
Way, prescribed by a _ physician: 
Squeeze two or three drops of lemon 
juice into a glass. On this drop the 
egg, being careful not to break the 
yolk. Squeeze two or three more drops 


on top of the egg. Throw the head 
backward, and just swallow the con- 


tents of the glass. It can’t help sliding 
down, and a suggestion of lemon ig the 
only taste left.—[Ethel Edson. 





Root Beer—To each gallon water use 
sarsaparilla, burdock, black cherry 
bark, dandelion, yellow dock and hops 
each % ounce. Bruise roots, boil one- 
half hour and strain. Add % pound 
Sugar, 10 drops each of spruce, sassa- 
fras and wintergreen, and when luke- 
warm stir in 2 tablespoons yeast. .Let 
stand in a cloth-covered jar over night, 
bottle and put in cool cellar. Any 
other roots or barks desired may be 
used, and if but a small quantity is 
made at one time it need not be bot- 
tled, but may be kept covered in a cool 
place. This is the healthiest drink for 
spring and summr use.—[Mrs A. T. P. 


Bean Balls—A god way to. use up a 
few cold baked beans is to make cro- 
quettes, or bean balls, as we call them. 
To the beans add 1 chopped onion, or 2 
onions if fond of them, 1 egg and bread 
crumbs to make it 
into balls. Be careful not to make too 


dry, for then they will crumble and 
fall apart. Roll.in bread crumbs and 
fry in deep fat. They are really fine, 


cX. 


String Bean Euccotash—This may 
not sound good, but it really is delicious. 


Simply use the. string beans, cut in 
inch pieces, just as you would snell 
beans.—[B. A. W. 


dry enough to roll 





ABSOLUTE unquestioned se- 


curity for every dollar you 
deposit in this strong bank, and 
its simple system of banking by 
mail enables you to have your 
savings account with it no matter 
where you reside, 


4% COMPOUND INTEREST 
CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


Write for handsomely illustrated 

booklet telling how to Bank by 

Mail. 

THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, 
Frick Building, 


Station 5, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Many new routes will goin this year, We 
want name and address of every man whe 
sends in @ petition. FRE to first one sending 

We will send a us full information, 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MiICHe 
OR ET TT TD 


RIDER AGENTS ,.WANTED 


Rural Mail 








Write for special o, 
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ter Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture 
Tires and best equipment. 
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A Swim for Life 


- 

The true story of one of his thrilling adventures 
by the Editor of American Agriculturist. A graphie 
recital of an exciting incident is here charmingly 
told, An extraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
endeavor, The book is brimful of Miterest from 
cover te cover. Limited edition de luxe, typé- 
writer type, printed on one side only of the page, 
rich paper of unique quality, seven full-page and 
finely printed engravings, the frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, and two other portraits, beautifully bound 
in sea-green cloth with decorated cover. Each page 
is a trifle over eight inches wide and about five 
incbes high, 


Price Only $1.00 


Order through your bookseller, or copies will be 
| forwarded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 


the retail price 
—— 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥, 


























AS 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 











JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 








One in each town to ride and and exhibit @ ny 


“TERE are other gasoline engines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 


trouble. 


as weilin January as July. Price reasonable, 


Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. 


Works 
Write for catalog, 


by the ALAMO — 4358, Market — Mass. 





but none that start ge | 











om Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 8334 per 6 


The New “OHIO” “*tistributor ““g 
os i 


(patent applied for) te 
saves men in th: 


“Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stronger, 
faster and batter than ever Ae ag be ne eg They 
mene 

aan 


ce. rece. 
donted success in 1903 is proven by innumera le a - and 
letters from users, in the new catalogue. An“Ohio”’ Blow- 
er will save ee the 65.00 a da: aye Our absolute guarantee 
machine, ‘@ continue to manufacture % 


goes with ev 
other aizes styles of cutters and elevators as 


GOth Year. 


fore. 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 
“Modern Silage Methods" ten cents, stamps or coin, i 


Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than any 

™ other bnsilage or FodderCui. 

— ter ever made; will elevate to 

any desired heightand in any di- 

rection, Kernels of corn ground 

into meal, mixed all through the 

silage. Stalks and leaves battered 

and softened, settle quicker, pack closer, 

Silo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less heating, 
fermentation, and souring. Better and sweeter 
S silage. Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 
d for e: cutting dry stalks. Fully quarantecd. 


Sen 
Free Catalogue. JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton, Ohie. 


New and Improved 
with Self Feed Table. 


























Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus F rs 
] 


creases the value. 


Jackson’s Round Prain Tile meets eve 


admits air to the so ne 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
rrequirement. Wealso make Sewer 


=4 Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side W alk Tile, etc. Write 


for what you want and prices. 


JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave,, Albany, N. ¥. 








HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


Shovel Plow Combined. 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 





“ABENAQUE? “crane: || 


st pups 





Southwick 
\“ 


BALING PRESSES 


make the solid compact baleg 
that fillcars and save freight. 
opening is 
almost double 


Capacity 
Guaranteed 
the size of others. 
==> ey Low bridge—7 inches 
high—for horses to step 
over. Strong, safe, light. 
Adapted to bank barns. 40 
Sizes and Styles, Horse and Steam 
Power, Wood or Steel Construction. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, ttt. 














THE 
‘DRILLS 


Plant Just Right 


boa AN St ; DING: Mac HINE (0. 


_SPRINGF 1ELD, Ono. 





STRONGES? 
MADE, Ball 


FENCE strong, chick 
nnd ~ cold to pte Cermer ohne ——4 
Wa: ata “4 Fr 
cOLLED SPRING FENCE © +4 _ 
Box 10 Winchester, iellanes tb 68. & 





DIRECT TO YOU *e-icc” 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 


Qa 
SP wry, 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL, SG Z 

Write today £s for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 

U. 8. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O. 

ee 


Orivetothe Depot-Not to the Dealer 


to get your ADVANCE FENCE is sold direct 
to wey thus esving you the dealer's 
prot. We sell 1) ca 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


a SS a i Se ey 



































UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCING 


is strongest and best by every test. Our low prices 
will surprise you. We ship from mills in Conn., LiL, 

Calif.,and guarantee prompt delivery. Write to- day 
for FREE catalog of Farm, Lawn.and Poultry Fence. 
Case Bros., 12-18 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 


BALES ** joav HAY 





~ a 
Our catalogue gives valuable pointers about Press construc- 
tion and operation. Our 37 years’ experience make the Gem 
and Victor Presses most durable, easily operated and leastexe 
nsive. Send postal for book. GEO ERTELCO., Quiney, Ill. 











LOS 


Also Cutters, Blowers, Carriers, Horse Powers, Hay P, 





Press. 
w Machines, HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ’: 











Farmer's Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 


A Compendium of Agricultural Science and 
Practice on Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, 
and the Feeding and Diseases of Farm Animals. 


By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. and 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITI, M.S. 
Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Dept. of Agriculture 














This is a new, practical and 
complete presentation of the 
whole subject of agriculture 
in its broadest sense. It is 
designed for the use of agri- 
culturists who desire up-to- 
date, reliable information on 
all matters pertaining to 
crops and stock, but more 
particularly for the actual 
farmer. The volume con- 
tains 
Detailed Directions for 
the Culture of . Every 
Important Field, 
Orchard and Garden 


Crop 


grown in America, together 
with - descriptions of their 
chief insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases, and remedies 
for their control. It.contains 
an account of modern meth- 
ods in feeding and handling 
all. farm stock, including 
poultry. The diseases which 
affect different farm animals 
and poultry are ‘described 
and the most recent reme- 
dies suggested for control- 
ling them. Other farm sub- 
jects, such as 


Moanures, Percitien: Principies of Feeding, Feeding Value of 
Crops and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 


agricultural bulletins, college experiment stations, and reading courses, 
poisonous plants, sterility of plants and animals, spraying, soils, draine 
age, irrigation, veterinary medicines, etc, are all clearly and concisely 
discussed. 

The book is based on the work of the past twenty years in experl- 
mental agriculture in this and foreign countries. The work of the exe 
periment stations, the state and government departments of agriculture, 
the agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have re- 
sulted in the gradual development of a new agriculture in this country. 
The enormous mass of evidence and facts which these agencies have 
been accumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully, 
digested, and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an 
agricultural book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb 
is presented to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form, 
For convenience of reference the subjects have been 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 


with a complete system of cross references. All matter pertaining to 
any particular farm crop, animal, etc, is placed together in a single cone 
nected article with appropriate sub-headings, thus making reference 
rapid and easy. The book is brand new. It is replete with 


Fresh Facts from the Field of American Agriculture. 


Every page tells of progress in American methods of farming. Bve- 
ery subject is discussed in a dispassionate manner. Animals, plants and 
methods which have proved useless are so noted and no attempt is made 
to boom any crop or animal beyond its deserts. Briefly, the purpose of 
the book is to-tell how to grow crops, how to harvest them, how to use 
them, how to protect them against insects and disease, how to feed and 








handle animals, and what to do when they get sick. It is 


A Complete Adviser for the Everyday Use of Farmers 
and an essential reference book for students and all engaged in ad- 
vanced agriculture. This volume contains 700 royal octavo pages, many 
hundreds of half-tone and other illustrations. Type, paper, printing and 
binding are all in the highest style of bookmaking. 


Price in Cloth, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.50 





Address the Sole Publishers 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application, 























